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NOVELS WORTH READING 


The Phantom. Death 


W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Eleven of the best short stories -by the 
greatest of all writers on the sea. “The 
fourth of the: popular Twentieth Cen- 
tury Series, which has made so marked 
a success. 
Volumes previously published : 


In ‘the: Midst of Alarms 


ROBERT BARR 


‘The. Deyil’s Playground 


JOHN MACKIE 


The Face and the Mask 


ROBERT BARR 


-No better-books can be found than - 


these four to take away to a country 
house. They are well printed, on good 
paper, and tastefully bound in’ conven- 
ient size. They arenot:tiresome meta- 
physical studies, but up-to-date stories, 
told’ by. masters of’ the art of story- 
telling. ; 

Tall ‘Sitio, buckram, each 75 cents. 


The Friend of the People 
M. C..ROWSELL 


A powerful: story of the French 
Revolution, hingiag on a-thrilling case 
of double identity. 


“Not since the appearance of Mr, 
Stanley, Weyman’s ‘Gentleman. of 
France’ has there been ‘anything so 
good of its kind as this. We have read 
nothing of late so daring and so con- 
vincing, unless it be ‘ The Prisoner. of 
Zenda,’ ahd even that brilliant tale isa 
mere jeu d esprit in comparison with 
the volume under notice.”’ 

—Sr. James’s GAZETTE. 


zamo, with 16 full-page illustrations, 
$x.50. 
The Grasshoppers 
MRS. ANDREW DEAN 


A tale of modern social life, sparkling 
with brilliant and witty conversation. 
r2mo, linen binding, illustrated, $z.co. 


For sale by ali Booksellers or sent postpaid 
FREDERICK Ay STOKES SPs 27 & 29 W. 23d St., N. ¥. City 
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Three Attractive New Books 


PRINCETON STORIES 
By Jesse Lynch Williams. 16mo, $1.00 - 


College life at Princeton in its varied aspects and characteristic fea- 
tures is vividly depicted in these lively stories. The different of 

cter are drawn with fidelity and penetration, and the author has 
a natural gift for short story writing which endues his book with an 
interest quite independent of its special subject. 


SUPPRESSED CHAPTERS 
ae es Sen By Robert Bridges. 12mo, $1.25 (/ust 
ssued. 


ConrTENTs : Suogcenned Chapters—Arcadian Letters—Novels that 
Everybody Reads—The Literary Partition of Scotland—Friends in 
Arcady—Arcadian Opinions. 

A volume of = as comment, criticism, and satire upon the most 
popular writers of current fiction by the literary editor of Lz/e (Droch). 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE 


OVERHEARD IN ARCADY 
By Robert Bridges. Third Edition. Hlustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


“A series of dialogues between the characters of fiction. A most en- 
tertaining book. e illustrations are as witty as the dialogue.” 
—New York 7ribune. 


For Sale by all Booksellers or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 
ecoo NEW BOOKS eevee 


Athletics Series 


This series will consist of popular up-to-date hand-books on athletic sports, each 
volume to be written by an expert, who will aim at being thoroughly practical and 
will keep in view the needs of amateurs rather than professionals. 


CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND GOLF AND GOLFING 
PLEASURE By JaMEs P. LEE. With numer- 
an toils ai ditt te th ous illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 
dispensable Guide to e This is the first book to appear on golf in 
Successful Use of the Wheel. By | America. The English wamenis give noth 
LUTHER H. PoRTER. With illus- shoat the gums in this counary, and one 3 
theimportant features of Mr. 's is the 
trations. séemo, $2.00. interesting account it gives of the develo; 
“Mr. Porter is the ex-president of several ment of golf playing here, Cama op all the 
cycling cogaaizations, and has been riding principal clubs in the country. It also gives 
some kind of a two-wheeled machine since a very interesting history of the game 
. His recorded experiences are conse- the earliest times. There are practi- 
Sey. of profound interest to the old rider cal chapters on learning how to play. In 
and of immense pam to the novice. this department the author begins with the 
. - + The book contains minute directions beginner, and carries him on by successive 
for beginners, hints on riding and turning, steps in instruction through the game. 
advice about costumes for both sexes, an im- omplete lists of the officers of all im- 


ortant chapter on correct aling, and a ant clubs, with a description of their 
iscussion ot cpeed and ss = Wis one chet Sad 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


By JAMES SCHOULER, LL.D. 5 vols. 8vo, $11.25. 
New and revised edition, with new historical maps added. The first two volumes, | 


ely ~ 
re-written, will be printed from new plates. Volume VI., completing the author's Ristorical 


plan, covering the period of the Civil War, is in active preparation. ‘ 

om This work is not a study of constitutional growth only; it essays successfully to picture 
American life—the life of the civilian, the farmer, and the frontiersman, As a writer of 
narrative history Mr. Schouler stands in the first rank. With him accuracy and a scientific 
knowledge of all the evidence is fundamental; . . . his work will be referred to by 
scholars, who will trust it as an authority, and it will be read by every citizen who wishes a 
clear outline of political and social events.” 
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Real Estate Trust Company 
- Of New York - 


30 NASSAU STREET 
—a-— 
RECEIVES DEPOSITS AND ALLOWS INTEREST 


CHECKS ON THIS COMPANY PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING HOUSE 
a) 


ACCEPTS ALL LEGAL TRUSTS 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
TRUSTS CONTAINING REAL ESTATE 
ee 
MAKES APPRAISEMENTS OF REAL ESTATE 
a) 
MANAGES ESTATES 


Knickerbocker 
@rust Company 


234 Fifth Avenue, cor. 27th Street 
Branch Office: 66 Broadway 


Capital, - - - - $1,000,000 
DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY 
INTEREST allowed on time deposits. Deposits received subject to Checks on 
Demand, which pass through the Clearing House like 
those upon any city bank. 
Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent in Fire and Burglar Proof Vault 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Receiver, Regis- 
trar, Transfer and Financial Agent, and accepts other Trusts in 
conformity with the Law of any State, or of the United States. 


SEPARATE DEPARTMENT WITH SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADIES. 
Business and Personal Accounts Solicited 


ROBERT MACLAY, Pres. CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, Second Vice-Pres. 
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N EW YO R K LETTERS Banco Nacional 
OF de Mexico, 
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ment Securities. Act as agents : . 


of Corporations, and negotiate Agsntsfor the Bank of Australasia, 
and issue Loans. &c.,&c. ' 





Circular Issued in Pounds Sterling on 
Letters Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd, 


of for use in Europe and the East and in Dollars on 
ourselves for use in United States, Mexico and the 
Credit West Indies, against deposit of Cash, Prime 


Securities or Satisfactory Guarantee. 
BARING, MAGOUN & CO. 
15 Wall Street, New York 


Hee.. E. HOWARD & CO.” WATCHES 


We have just placed these upon the market. They 
are the highest grade watches made in America. 


THE E. HOWARD WATCH AND CLOCK CO. 


383 WasHINGTON St., BOSTON 
41 Maipen Lanz, NEW YORK 34 WasuincTon St., CHICAGO 
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The Bachelor of Arts 


ILL BE ISSUED monthly, beginning 
with the current issue, for the month 


of May, 1895. Under its charter the 
company may proceed with other branches 
of the publishing business appropriate to its 
objects, viz.: text books, school books and 
historical works, etc. 


‘a. The magazine will endeavor to cover 
matters of interest to college graduates in art, 
literature, politics and athletics. Mr. Walter 
Camp will, in addition to his own editorial 
comments, invite contributions from all the 
authorities on college athletics. Mr. Edward 
S. Martin, the well-known essayist, will be 
associated with Mr. J. S. Wood in the Editorial 


department. 


a. Among the well-known writers who 
have agreed to contribute are Mr. Albert 
Stickney, who will contribute articles on the 
political and economical questions of the 
day; Mr. W. D. Howells, who will write 
literary critiques; Prof. William James, of 
Harvard, Cabot Lodge, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Prof. Hadley, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Charles Dudley Warner and others will be 
asked to contribute. 


ea. Contributions are solicited from col- 
lege men and writers generally, and will be 


paid for at current rates. 


Subscription Price 


One Year, $4.00 35 Cents Single Copy 
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The Bachelor of Arts 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD, . . . . . .  Eprror 


WALTER CAMP, 
EDWARD S MARTIN, | Associate Eprrors 
HENRY G. CHAPMAN, 3 ‘ ¢ . Business MANAGER 
15 Watt St., New York. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


1.--AMHERST. Herbert L. Bridgman, Bradford W. Hitchcock. 
2.—ANN ARBOR. William H. Boardman. 

3-—BOWDOIN. Thomas H. Hubbard. 

4—BROWN. Norman S. Dike. 


5.-—COL. CITY OF N. Y. Everett P. Wheeler, John C. Gulick, 
Wilbur Larremore. 


6.—COLUMBIA. Henry R. Beekman, Nicholas Fish, William 
Jay, George L. Rives, Julien T. Davies. 


7-—CORNELL. Henry W. Sackett, Herman W. Biggs, M.D., 
John D. Adams. 


8.—DARTMOUTH. Hon. DanielG. Rollins, Edwin W. Sanborn, 
Grosvenor S. Hubbard, C. F. Mathewson. 


9.—HAMILTON. Elihu Root, H.B. Tompkins, Edwin Baldwin. 


10—HARVARD. Joseph H. Choate, Albert Stickney, Austen G. 
Fox, Chas. Stewart Davison, T. Frank Brownell, Robert 
Grant, Henry Cabot Lodge. 


11.—HOBART. Clarence A. Seward, Benjamin W. Franklin, 
Harold S. Rankine. 


12.—JOHNS HOPKINS. Prof. E. H. Griffin, Dr. Wm. B. Clark, 
Dr. Herbert B. Adams. 


13.—LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. I. P. Pardee, Dr. A. A. Smith, 
Geo. C. Austen, David B. King.’ . 


14.—LEHIGH. A. Parker Smith, Robert P. Linderman, Boudinot 
Keith. 


15.—PRINCETON. James W. Alexander, C. C. Cuyler, Wm. B. 
Hornblower. 


16.—RUTGERS. S.O. Vanderpoel, Robert H. Robertson, Tunis 
G. Bergen. 


17.—TRINITY. Rev. Samuel Hart, Wm. G. Davies, John Sabine 
Smith. 


18.—UNION. Chas. E. Sprague, Robert C. Alexander, Silas B. 
Brownell. 


19.—UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF N. Y. John E. Parsons. 


20.—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. Robert L. Harrison, Thos. 
R. Price. 


21.—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
22.—VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. J. H. Kirkland. 
23.—WESLEYAN.. Stephen H. Olin, Wm. D. Leonard. 


24.—WILLIAMS. Robt. F. Wilkinson, Arthur H. Masten, Charles 
B. Hubbell, W. D. Edmonds. 


25—YALE. Hon. Henry E. Howland, J. Frederic Kernochan, 
George A. Adee, Buchanan Winthrop, Otto T. Bannard, 
Chauncey M. Depew. 


Other sub-committees will be added to the Advisory Board, 
representing such other colleges as may become interested in the 
Magazine. 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 


PREPARED 


OIL COLORS 


For Artists, in Collapsible Tubes 


F. W. Devoe & Co.’s TUBE PAINTS are prepared from carefully selected pig- 
ments—foreign or their own make—thoroughly incorporated with the purest oil. 
Objection is frequently made to the thin condition of many tube paints ground by 
foreign makers. By F. W. D. & Co.’s system they secure that firm consistency 
and fineness of texture required by artists. 


making Summer Sketching Tours 
A | S ws will find the Double or Large Size 

Tubes a great convenience. Price 
List on application. To be had of all dealers in Artists’ 
Materials 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Materials 


Fine Brushes, Canvas Dry Colors, Painters’ Colors 
Academy Boards, also Ready-Slixed Paints 


Coach and Car Colors 
Fine Varnishes, etc. 


Fulton and William St. 176 Randolph St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRIGHT & DITSON__ 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Fine Lawn Tennis, Golf 
AND 


ATHLETIC GOODS = 


WRIGHT & DITSON’S CHAMPIONSHIP 
Lawn Tennis Ball 


Adopted for 1895 by the United States National, Intercollegiate 
and all other associations of note in the country. 


The Official Lawn Tennis 
Guide of the U. S.N. L. T. 189 
ASSN. for . ; ‘. © 
WRIGHT & DITSON, Publishers. 
CONTENTS 
The Latest Rules, Full Reports of 1894 Tourna= 
ments, and numerous other articles of interest. 


Also photographs of all the Champions. By 
mail 15 cents. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


95 Pearl St. 344 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Send for Complete illustrated Catalogue. 
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THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden 


By F. Scuuvyter Matuews. Illustrated with 200 Drawings by the author. 12mo, 
Library Edition, $1.75 ; Pocket Edition, $2.25. 

In this convenient and useful volume the flowers which one finds in the fields are 
identified, illustrated, and described in familiar lan; e. Their connection with 
garden flowers is made clear. Particular attention is drawn to the beautiful ones 
which have come under cultivation, and, as the title indicates, the book furnishes a 
ready guide to a knowledge of wild and cultivated flowers alike. 


Volume IV of the History of the People of the United States 


By J mgt gr McMaster. [To be completed in six volumes.] 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $2.50. 
“Take it all in all, the History promises to be the ideal American History. Not 
so much given to dates and battles and great events asin the fact that it is like a 
t orama of the people, revealing their inner life and action. It contains, 
with all its sober facts, the spice of personalities and incidents, which relieves 
every page from dullness.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon 


Memoirs of General Count pz Sgcur, of the French Academy, 1800-1812. Re 
vised by his Grandson, Count Louis pz Secur. 1r2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


This volume forms a natural companion or pendant to the “Memoirs of the 
Baron de Méneval.”” The Count de Ségur’s military career began in 1800. He 
was made a general in 1812, and took part in all the wars of the empire as a mem- 
ber of Napoleon’s staff or the commander of a select corps. Hohenlinden, missions 
to Denmark and Spain, the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, the preparations for. 
the invasion of a Austerlitz, Ulm, Jena, Berlin, Spain, and the intrigues of 
Fouché and Be: otte, are among the subjects of his chapters treated with the 
advantages of personal knowledge, and in the earlier es, of intimate informa- 
tion due to his father’s associations and position. The historical value of the 
a> obvious, and their interest is enhanced by the author’s graphic 
ucid style. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by 
the publishers 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 





A Few Good College Books 


YALE YARNS 
By JoHn SEyMouR Woop. Similar in general style to ‘‘ Harvard 
Stories.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A volume of characteristic stories of Yale undergraduate life, 
full of humor, and written something in the same vein as W. K. 
Post’s recently published ‘‘ Harvard Stories” (now ready). 


HARVARD STORIES 
Sketches of the Undergraduates. By W. K. Post. Third edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


‘“‘ Mr. Post’s manner of telling these tales is in its way inimitable. The atmos 
phere of the book in its relation to the localities where the scenes are laid is well- 
nigh perfect. The different types of undergraduates are clearly drawn, and there 
is a dramatic element in most of the stories that is very welcome. For those who 
desire a faithful picture of certain phases of American student life it offers a note- 
worthy fund of instruction and entertainment.” —Literary News. 


STORIES FROM PRINCETON 


By James Barnes. Similar in general style to ‘‘ Yale Yarns” 
(in preparation). 


PRINCETON SKETCHES 
The Story of Nassau Hall. By Greorce R. WALLACE. With in- 
troduction by Andrew F. West, Ph.D. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. xv.+200. $2.00. 

“Mr. Wallace’s sketches of Princeton make a compact history of old Nassau 
Hall from its foundation in 1756, when the first president, Aaron Burr, moved with 
some seventy students into the new building from the town of Newark, where the 
College of New Jersey was first established in 1748. Mr. Wallace’s book is well 
printed, and the illustrations are extremely pretty and interesting. There are por- 
traits, and copies of old lottery bills, and views of the ‘campus,’ with its splendid 
elms, the ‘ Potter woods,’ and the various College buildings.” —London Review. 

For Sale by all Book Dealers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York City 
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TOWN AND GOWN ROWS AT YALE. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


THE history of student rows in American 
colleges would make interesting reading to old 
graduates, and -would fill a pretty large volume 
were all the troubdles:of town -aad gcewn, and, 
succeeding these, the. wars of .sophomore and 
freshman, to be given in fuli.:- ++. 

At Harvard, as may be-pzesumed from the 
situation of the college in:the rural village of 
Cambridge, the town element was never of such 
size or power as to compete successfully with 
the students. At Yale, however, the situation 
is more similar to that of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The town has always been powerful. 
Town and gown rows have three times resulted 
in deaths. 

Amusing descriptions of the rows between 
town and gown are given by Cuthbert Bede 
and Thomas Hughes in “ Verdant Green” and 
“Tom Brown at Oxford.” It is doubtful 
whether anyone was ever killed in these con- 
flicts in England. Thackeray, in his burlesque 
of “Codlingsby,” makes Rafael Mendoza ex- 
claim: “ My good man, I have nineteen cooks 
at salaries rising from four hundred a year; I 














2 Town and Gown Rows. 


can have a dinner at any hour; but a town and 
gown row (a brickbat here flying through the 
window crushed the carafe of water in Mendo- 
za’s hand)—a town and gown row is a novelty 
to me.” Mendoza then proceeds to vanquish 
the enormous bargeman, and very decently to 
provide for his family afterward. 

Hostilities between students and “ townies ” 
in America ceased almost entirely after the war. 
At present, the New Haven townspeople 
naturally seem to be proud of the university, 
and the rougher element rejoices over a victory 
of the crew or the team almost as much as the 
students themselves. Probably the town and 
gown rows have yielded to a better system of 
polige,jn the, first. instance, and were originally 
subpieised 3 ca ithe city, “of NepesHldvis, as any 
police contd | 3.3 ey 

There is, sad, i “Tnust be, a little 
jealousy betweert stasients and the town. A 
similar case is that of the rivalry between 
factions of roughs in our great cities. But in 
New Haven to-day the college has grown so 
large, and the city so great, that the friction of 
one element against the other is at present 
almost nothing. The student is simply 
regarded as a citizen. 

The college boy in his first years loves a 
good rough-and-tumble fight, and his high 
spirits and love of fun at present explode in class 
quarrels between sophomores and freshmen. 
For a long time, say from 1865 to 1885, the 
annual rush between these two classes was the 
great fight of the year at Yale. It consisted 
in one class forming in a solid phalanx, five 
abreast, and with lock-step jamming at the 
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Town and Gown Rows. 3 


head of the opposing column, and endeavoring 
to crowd their rivals off the ball field at Hamil- 
ton Park. After four or five of these attempts, 
the two classes broke for the entrance of the 
park and tried to shut their opponents in. 
Singing, guying, wrestling and cap snatching 
then followed all the way into the city and back 
to the campus. 

In the old days, before the war, the various 
New Haven fire companies, each numbering 
sixty or a hundred volunteer members, formed 
the nucleus of the town attack, and, together 
with the stevedores and longshoremen, usually 
made up the town “army” in the student 
riots. In addition to these there were the 
usual hoodlums and street gamins common to a 
city the size of New Haven. 

Before this century came in, the rows 
between sailors and students were frequent in 
New Haven. The original Bully Club—a stout 
oaken stick two inches in diameter—was taken 
from a sailor by a powerful student in 1801, 
and, until 1841, was handed down from class 
to class as an emblem of supremacy. The 
senior “ Bully ” was the captain of the college, 
the “ Cock” of the school. He held the bully 
club during his time, and passed it on with 
sacred ceremonies to his successor. 

As early as 1717 Yale College had trouble 
with the riotous “ Weathersfield set ”—twenty- 
four students, who, coming from the Connecti- 
cut Valley, near Hartford, sided with the latter 
city in its endeavors to have the college 
removed thither. They made poor Tutor 
Johnson no end of trouble, and finally left col- 
lege in 1719, complaining of his “ insufficiency.” 
It is said that the odd inventions of tarring the 
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tutor’s seat, and stealing the Bible out of the 
college pulpit, and leading a cow into recita- 
tion, date from the time of these unruly 
Weathersfieldians. It is odd that Yale owes 
her first Rector or “ Prex” (Cutler) to these 
student rioters. He was called from Newport 
to “manage” the uproarious students, as he 
was a noted disciplinarian, and so, popular with 
“ parents and guardians.” 

The anecdote of the good old Doctor Bella- 
my, who was once asked by a young lady: “ Are 
you ever afraid in the pulpit?” and replied: 
“ Never, except when I go up to New Haven 
and preach to the students—I’m afraid of the 
sophomores ”—contained some truth in those 
early days. Students sometimes threw hymn- 
books at an unpopular preacher. Until about 
the close of the last century they could do about as 
they pleased, provided they paid for it in fines. 
A witty professor of the day said: “The 
wickeder the students the surer my recom- 
pense ”—.e., his salary was paid by fines. Pres- 
ident Dwight in 1798 abolished fines and fresh- 
man fagging at Yale. Freshmen, up to 1798, 
were merely college errand boys, and the intol- 
erant spirit toward them, afterward to take the 
form of hazing, undoubtedly sprang out of the 
early fagging system. 

In 1828 occurred the great Commons Rebel- 
lion, in which three-fourths of the students left 
college in high dudgeon, because of the poor 
quality of food served. The riot began with a 
general meleé in the Commons Building (for- 
merly the Laboratory, torn down in 1892 to 
make way for Vanderbilt Hall). Butter, 
bread, roast meat, plates, vegetables, were used 
as missiles. Students were compelled to eat in 
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Commons in those days. The faculty captured 
five of the ring-leaders and put to them the 
following ingenious alternative: “ Will you 
obey the laws of the college or be expelled?” 
Four had the nerve to take the latter alterna- 
tive, and amid scenes of tremendous excite- 
ment, in which it is said all the country around 
shared, left college with nearly all the rest of 
the students. They were afterward all taken 
back, and Commons made a spasmodic effort to 
serve the students “‘ eatable things to eat,” but 
soon relapsed into the time-honored custom of 
serving up prison fare. In 1830 the latter 
were finally allowed to eat where they pleased. 

Chapel riots and rebellions frequently oc- 
curred in those early days, first because Chapel 
was held at 5.30 to 6 a.m. the year round; 
second, because until about 1825 there was no 
heat in the building. It is related that one 
wintry morning in 1811 the thermometer stood 
at thirteen degrees below zero, and a student 
was frozen to death in Chapel. His prayers 
to Heaven went in a frosty breath! This was 
afterward denied. Until 1830 few meeting 
houses in New England were heated by stoves. 
Students, to keep themselves warm at prayers, 
resorted to mustard plasters, and warm rum 
carried in flasks (and doubtless in stomachs). 
Ulsters and great coats were then unfortu- 
nately unknown in New Haven. 

Aside from the frequent sailor rows, in which 
the Bully Club was wrested from a huge Portu- 
guese sailor, the first town and gown row at 
Yale occurred in 1764 at the time of White- 
field’s second visit. ‘ 

As the one of three great Yale riots in which 
a person was killed, it is strange that more is 
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not known about it. Vague tradition reports 
as follows : 

During the French-English war at that time 
a number of French people colonized in New 
Haven and proclaimed themselves absolute 
neutrals. The students were then good Tories 
toa man. England was their fatherland and 
the Revolution was not thought of. Yale was 
then an English college. Nathan Hale (Yale, 
1773) was about eight years old at this time. 

The students threw rocks into the French- 
men’s windows at night, plastered their doors 
with mud, annoyed the so-called neutrals in 
every way, believing, as they claimed, they were 
constantly assisting the French forces in Can- 
ada. The students tweaked the “ Monseers’” 
noses and hissed them whenever they passed 
the college. To be revenged, one of the French- 
men gained access to the Commons kitchen, 
and put arsenic into the hasty pudding. It is 
said that of those who ate the pudding, all re- 
covered but one student. This lead to an at- 
tempted attack on the French residents by the 
angry students, and the French “neutrals” were 
compelled to leave town. Whitefield utilized 
the exciting situation for a stirring appeal, and 
a revival followed, in which half the college 
was converted. 

Of later days, the riots of 1854 and 1858 
by students will be narrated in this magazine 
by graduates present at the time, at length. 
As far as we know, no tutor was ever killed at 
Yale by students, and no college officer has 
ever been more than soundly thrashed by a 
student. The contrary has been recently stated, 
but we doubt its truth. 
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THE RIOT OF 1854. 


Although therv had often been collisions. 
between town and gown in New Haven, from 
1800 down until the year 1854, the only results 
had been bruised and broken heads, and dis- 
abled fire engines, owing to the animosity exist- 
ing on the part of the volunteer fire department 
toward the students. This was in a large 
measure due to the fact that the students had 
complained of the unwarranted intrusion of the 
fire department upon their rights and preroga- 
tives, such as stretching their hose across the 
grounds when they were playing football, and 
assailing them on the streets with insulting 
remarks. 

In the spring and winter of 1854 a clever 
actor, Harry Grattan Plunkett, and his wife, 
who were well-known upon the English stage, 
were playing an engagement at Homan’s Thea- 
tre, which was then situated at the corner of 
Chapel and Church streets, in what was known . 
as Exchange Hall. The Plunketts were great 
favorites with the students, who attended the 
performances in large numbers nightly. At 
this time they were playing “Fazio, or the 
Italian Wife,” a tragedy by Dean Milburn, 
which had a great run. 

On the night of March 16, 1854, there was 
a large attendance of students in the body of 
the house, and the galleries were filled with a 
large delegation of stevedores and firemen, who 
had gathered to hear an Irish comic singer. 
They were so uproarious in their demonstra- 
tions of approval and insisted on so many 
recalls that it seemed they were determined to 
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interrupt the regular play and break up the 
performance. The students were desirous that 
the play should go on, and after having joined 
in the applause of the Irish singer had become 
tired of it, and gave demonstrations of displeas- 
ure, not at the singer, but at the continual recalls. 

No disturbance occurred, however, beyond 
hisses and applause, until the performance was 
concluded, and the audience was leaving the 
house, when the gallery audience poured out 
upon the people who had sat in the body of the 
house, and a collision occurred between the hot 
spirits of both sides. 

A scuffle followed, and two or three men 
were knocked down, and the result was that 
half a dozen arrests were made on both sides. 
The students, longshoremen and firemen ad- 
journed in a body to Police Headquarters, then 
on Chapel street, near Church. 

Word was sent to the college, and another 
large body of students appeared at the Police 
Headquarters, and at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing all persons who had been arrested had been 
discharged, with one exception, and the crowd 
dispersed. A longshoreman, by the name of 
O’Neill, was proved to have been an aggressor, 
and was put under bonds of three hundred 
dollars to keep the peace, being the only one 
held for bail. 

As they dispersed, the crowd shouted to the 
students, “This is St. Patrick’s Day in the 
morning! None of you will dare come to 
the theater to-morrow night!” 

As an answer to the challenge, fifty students 
occupied the front rows in the body of the 
house the next evening. The same scenes were 
repeated as on the night before. The students 
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were the object of much insulting language and 
abusive epithets from the galleries, and if one 
of them happened to stand up he was greeted 
with insulting remarks, and missiles were thrown. 

The students were very quiet, and the gal- 
leries were allowed to have their way and listen 
to the Irish singer unmolested the greater part 
of the evening. 

During the performance the firebells were 
heard ringing, and,on looking out of the win- 
dows, it was seen that a mob had gathered in 
very large numbers at Chapel and Church 
streets, to wait for the performance to close. 

When the curtain was rung down Police 
Captain Bissell came to the students as they 
were leaving and told them that the mo’ out- 
side was thirsting for their blood, and that he 
had no force adequate to protect them from the 
mob. He advised them to march in a body, 
not through the green, where they would be 
surrounded and attacked, but to go up Chapel 
street to the campus as quickly as possible, 
making no response to the insults that might be 
offered them; to keep close together, for if one 
person was caught separate it would probably 
result in loss of life, as the mob was in a very 
angry mood. This advice was strictly followed 
out. 

As the students emerged from the theater 
they were met by groans and hisses, and abusive 
epithets of every kind were hurled at them. 
They crossed Chapel street and were marching 
up toward the college. As they were opposite 
Trinity Church, in order to drown the roar and 
noise and insults, they began the song of 


“ Gaudeamus igitur 
Juvenes dum Sumus,” ete. 
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The moment the song began, the mob com- 
menced to throw bricks and stones, tearing up 
the pavement for the purpose. 

The students tried to keep their strongest 
men on the outside, where the police were try- 
ing their best to protect them from the mob. 
The missiles were thrown so violently that as 
they hit the sidewalk the sparks flew. Imme- 
diately there was a cry and the students were 
reinforced by a body of men from the college, 
some of whom were supplied with pistols. 
They fired into the crowd, which immediately 
broke and scattered, running behind trees, and 
the students were left to march toward college, 
where their cries and yells for reinforcements 
brought out the students who were in their rooms. 

The writer was toward the rear of the column 
of students with James S. Raines, afterward 
Brigadier-General in the Confederate Army, 
who was killed at the battle of Mill Spring. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that Raines was 
restrained from rushing into the crowd and 
having a fight then and there on his own 
account. Immediately behind us was John 
Sims, of the class of °54, from Mississippi, a 
tall, fine fellow, and one of the favorites in the 
class. He had a small man with him and 
brought up the rear of the procession. 

As we got near the college O’Neill, the 
leader of the mob, and who had been arrested 
the night before, caught Sims by the collar and 
began pulling him back into the mob. With a 
great effort Sims succeeded in twisting himself 
around, when O’Neill grasped him tightly by his 
necktie, choking him so that he could not cry 
out, and with two or three short jerks pulled. 
him backward into the crowd. 
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Sims had a bowie knife with him and he 
called out to O’Neill that he would use it. 
O’Neill disregarded his threat, and Sims cut at 
his arm to make him loose his hold. That not 
being effective, he cut at his breast, and when 
he found that he could not break away from 
him he thrust the knife under his arm through 
his heart and ran up to join the students in the 
college yard. There was immediate silence in 
the mob, which fell back, and O’Neill’s corpse 
was carried, amid tremendous excitement, to 
the police station. 

Word was brought over to the students, who 
had been unaware of this especial struggle, that 
a man had been killed. Sims lost his hat in 
the struggle in the mob, and, unfortunately, it 
had his name in it. He rushed to the college 
and told a few of us what he had done. We 
buried his knife in the campus at the foot of 
an elm, in solemn silence, and determined to 
barricade South College and stand siege, for we 
heard the townies were making preparations for 
an attack. 

The mob had broken into the armory and 
taken out a piece of artillery, and were coming 
with a lot of firearms to bombard the college. 
We fully expected a desperate battle that night 
in South College. 

The students got as many of their men into 
the rooms as possible; barricaded the doors, 
and took out the windows, closed the blinds, and 
built up fires in order to have hot coals and 
molten lead to shower on the attacking forces, 
after the manner of the old sieges. 

The fire bells continued their clanging, and 
in about one hour the hoarse cry of the mob 
could be heard through the college grounds, 
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drawing nearer and nearer. - We anticipated a 
bombardment, but were resolved to give up our 
lives in defense of the college. 

The mob drew up in College street apparently 
keeping out of range, no men coming into the 
college yard, and began to shout: “ Bring out 
the murderer! We will hang him to a lamp 
post!” 

President Woolsey and Professor Thacher 
appeared on the scene and addressed the 
besieged students, telling them to make no 
demonstration, and not to fire, but to keep 
quiet and not to answer any of the taunts or 
insults of the mob, and to keep behind the 
walls of the house. “ But if you are attacked,” 
said brave old President Woolsey, “ you are to 
defend yourselves to the best of your ability.” 

Mayor Sperry came out and read the Riot 
Act from the corner of the fence, standing on 
the top rail. 

The mob shouted at the college without 
receiving any answer from the students, who, 
in obedience to command, waited in silence. 
Meantime, the townies attempted several times 
to fire their cannon, which had been loaded to 
the muzzle with chain and stones, and pointed 
at Old South, but Captain Bissel stood by the 
cannon with a pistol in his hand and said that 
he would shoot the first man who tried to fire 
it. Several matches were lighted (it was an 
old-fashioned brass breech-loader) and we 
expected it would be discharged. I remember 
that we rather hoped it would be! It has 
been said since that Captain Bissell spiked the 
gun. No one knows exactly what prevented 
their firing it, but certain it is that he was potent 
in preventing it. 
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After remaining for one hour yelling and 
cursing at the students the mob slowly dis- 
persed. 

No student was allowed out of the grounds 
after dark for a long time after this occurrence 
for fear of his life. 

At the coroner’s inquest, which was held a 
few days afterward, all the persons connected 
with the affair were subpoenaed as witnesses 
without the knowledge, on the part of the 
authorities, as to who the person was who stabbed 
O’Neill. Sims was called among the number 
Only a few of us knew that he was the man, 
and in order to protect him we took legal 
advice from Mr. Blackman, then one of the 
leading lawyers in New Haven. His advice to 
us was to decline to answer questions, on the 
ground that it would incriminate us, which we 
followed strictly, and prepared for a long stay 
in captivity in the New Haven jail. 

Sims was called as a witness, and the fact 
that his hat was found at the scene of the dis- 
turbance with his name upon it threw sus- 
picion upon him, but the Coroner’s jury 
decided that O’Neill came to his death while 
aiding, leading, and abetting a riot, and vindi- 
cated the students in their conduct. 

As suspicion was so generally attached to 
Sims, in order to avoid further trouble and 
possible attacks upon him by O’Neill’s friends, 
he left college to the infinite regret of the whole 
senior class, which was just about to graduate. 
The faculty subsequently gave him his degree. 
He was a fine, manly fellow, of the best type 
of the better class of Southern men. 

He served in the Confederate Army as Sur- 
geon, and at the battle of Cedar Creek fought 
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in the ranks as Major. At the close of that 
day, so disastrous to them, after Sheridan had 
restored his lines, as Sims was pacing in front 
of the camp fire late in the night, fuming and 
fretting on the results of the day which had 
dawned so auspiciously for his side, a captain 
of a Massachusetts battery, seeing the camp 
fire, concluded to try a shot at it, and it was a 
curious thing that the only shot fired struck 
Sims in the head, killing him instantly. 

This was the first serious affair between the 
students and townsmen in New Haven, but it 
was followed in 1859 by another riot, which 
resulted quite as disastrously for the aggressors, 
the firemen, who were in that instance defeated, 
as they were in 1854, with the loss of one of 
their number. 

The class of 1854 has always cherished a 
warm regard for John Sims, who was a great 
favorite and whose conduct on this occasion 
made him the hero of his classmates. It was 
very evident to all of us that he killed O’Neill 
in self-defense. and in defense of the lives of 
others aiso. 

Henry E. Howanp. 
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THE LASTING ROSE 
I. 


WHEN ways are foul with trodden snow, 

And flaying winds drive through the street, 
And blue-lipped muffled people go 

With cautious, cramped, uncertain feet,— 


You see behind a misted pane 
Great clouds of green and pink and red, 
You enter, and find spring again, 
Soft air, spoils of a garden-bed ; 
When other ways with other snows 
Are bad to walk, and harshly free, 
Through life’s sad locks the bleak wind blows— 
Turn to the books of poetry. 


Il. 


Florist that never closes ! 
Flowers that never fall! 
But fair, unfailing roses 
And lilies sculptural. 
Geraniums fixed in flaming, 
Consummate violets 
Confirmed in bloom, disclaiming 
Laws of a sun that sets! 


Undone the clasp! We greet thee, 
Realm of the lasting rose, 
Blest poetry !—and cheat thee, 
Cold circumstance, gray prose! 
GERTRUDE Hall 
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JOHN O'CONNOR GOES A’-FISHING. 
AN ACTUAL INCIDENT. 


My friend John sat in an easy chair with 
a book of “unfamiliar quotations” in his 
hand, and when one aroused his mind to com- 
ment he read it out and commented. 

“Then said the Lord, behold I will set a 
plumb line in the midst of my people, Israel:” 
read John out of the book, in what he was 
pleased to consider his “ best voice.” “ Which 
means,” said John, as he held the book 
open with his elbow to light his pipe, while 
what you might term “ a seafaring look” 
crept into his eye—“ which means, I take 
it, that when the Lord undertakes to draw 
a ‘straight line’ He draws a straight line. 
God’s geometry is an exact science.” Then 
continuing: “I had an example of that myself 
once,” quoth John; and with that he pulled at 
his pipe, settled back in his chair and glanced 
at me sideways as though estimating just how 
long a chapter of past experience I would stand 
that particular afternoon. 

Apparently satisfied with the result of his 
scrutiny, he blew the smoke out in a long, thin, 
wavering line, coughed slightly, drummed on 
the arm of his chair and came to an attitude 
and expression of complete repose. 

Knowing my duty to the situation, I said : 

“ How did it happen, John, and when was it ?” 

“Oh! it came about quite naturally and a 
long time ago.” 

Then he paused and smoked contempla- 
tively, and presently began quite suddenly. 
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*“ You see,” said John, “ when I was a lad 
my father owned a share in a fishing schooner. 
He had subscribed some of the money to build 
a new boat to replace one lost uninsured—the 
crew of which had been saved—and thereby 
give some honest fellows another chance to earn 
their living. 

«« Now, like most boys of fifteen, I intended 
to be a sailor”—and here John fell to hum- 
ming softly to himself : 


«Mechanic! Merchant! Farmer! Ah! none of 
these for me, 
If ever I shall be a man! If ever I shall be a 
man ! 
A sailor! A sailor! A sailor I shall be.” 


«Oh, get on with your story, John,” I said, 
“ you may strain your voice singing.” 

«“ Well,” said he, “just the same, when I 
was fifteen, I fully intended to follow the sea 
and my father intended that I should not; at 
least I think that was the reason he got the 
captain of the fishing schooner to take me off 
for a cruise to the banks for halibut, cod, and, 
for all I knew, whales and trout. 

“ Well, it prevented my becoming a mariner 
by profession, and it came very near doing so 
in the most effective fashion and one which the 
‘ governor’ had not contemplated. 

“We were off the Labrador coast one morn- 
ing quite early and got ready for our first day’s 
fishing. I went out in a dory with a couple of 
hands to ‘learn how.’ There was a faint mist 
which limited vision to a matter of a mile or so 
all round the schooner, and prudence dictated 
remaining nearby. The haze burned off, how- 
ever, as the sun rose, and by the time we had 
pulled perhaps half a mile and were preparing 
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to fish it came out a sultry day with not even 
the slightest cat’s-paw ruffling the water. 

“Somehow I did not like it. To my inex- 
perience the absolute repose of the ocean was 
unnatural. Our voices seemed to carry an 
unconscionable distance into the surrounding 
void. The noises we made knocking against 
the thwarts as we moved about in the dory 
echoed through the air and seemed to go rum- 
bling away into immensity. 

“There was another fishing boat lying 
about a half mile beyond. Her quaint build, 
tanned canvas and unaccustomed rig showed 
her to be from the Breton coast; but to my 
ignorance she might, from her looks, have 
sprung from some departed past and have no 
place among existant realities. All her sails 
were set and hanging slack; and, as she swayed 
and swung to the eternal pulsation of the ocean, 
we could hear them, slatting back and forth, to 
an accompaniment of groaning gaffs and the 
inarticulate cries of her hands, whose louder 
tones came to us across the water. At best she 
seemed but the ghost of ‘a Frenchman’ 
manned by ‘trespassers.’ 

“‘ | remember it as though it were yesterday. 
While 1 gazed at her there came a sudden 
draught of air. I feltiton my rightcheek. It 
was not that any breeze blew from the east. It 
was a sort of exhausting of the air into the 
west. I just had time to realize it and turn 
my head to see what it might portend when, 
* butt end foremost,’ out of the west behind us, 
came a gale. It simply picked the dory up 
and slung it through space. Without a 
moment’s intervention we found ourselves scud- 
ding across the face of the Atlantic. Flying 
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over the surface of the water as though Moby 
Dick were after us, with the gale howling and 
shrieking in our ears. I never saw anything 
like it. The sea boiled about us, frothing like 
suds and seething like a pot. We went flying 
down toward the Frenchman, and we and the 
gale reached him together. As the gale struck 
him he went down, all standing, backward, 
forced down under water stern foremost, over- 
whelmed in an instant. Boat and crew—he 
simply vanished from off the face of the ocean. 

“If anything could have added to the dread 
that overcame me, this evidence of the slight- 
ness of man’s handiwork, the utter unavail of 
his effort and precaution in the face of angry 
nature, would have done it. But as it was, I 
simply clung to the side of the dory and gazed 
with uncomprehending eyes as we flew past, 
upon the turmoil of waters over the spot where 
life had been and now was not. 

“¢ My companions, probably from that stolidity 
of nature which exists where perils differ in but 
degree and not in kind from those of daily 
habitude, had meanwhile hurriedly rigged our 
diminutive leg-o’-mutton sail, and under that 
‘ press of canvas’ we ran. 

“Aid from the schooner we had left we did 
not look for. What between the waves and 
the flying spray we lost all sight of her inside of 
the first ten minutes. 

“ My two companions said but little, their 
time being fully occupied handling the boat. 
Indeed, as the dory labored more and more 
heavily and wallowed in the ever increasing 
sea, they were put to their best efforts to keep 
her straight before the gale. 

“The feeling of abject terror from which I 
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suffered partly passed away. after some little 
time, or rather, as there was no cessation of 
the conditions which occasioned it, my sensibili- 
ties gradually became blunted—to put it liter- 
ally, my capacity for being scared became ex- 
hausted. Another thing which possibly assisted 
me was the fact that fear lent me occupa- 
tion. 

“The little dory would lean over as she flew 
up one side of a great wave, poise herself for 
an instant on the crest, and then, as she shot 
down the other side, would roll well down the 
other way. 

“TI was sitting pretty well aft in her, where 
she was narrow, and as she careened to one side 
going up I would lean over the other way and 
slide my arm round on the outside, so that if 
she upset I might have hold of her and be 
neither caught under her nor flung clear. Then 
as she ran down into the hollow between the 
waves, and rolled down on the opposite side, I 
would lean across and the other arm would go 
round, outside the other ‘gunnel,’ with the 
same object in view. 

“I must have reached first one arm and then 
the other arm ’round first one side and then the 
other side of that dory full five thousand times 
that day. 

“ We were running due northeast with nothing 
over our bows but Iceland, and that a thousand 
miles away. There was no more chance of our 
being saved, as far as I could estimate chances, 
than there was of our being elected to the 
Papacy. We never sighted a sail, we never 
saw a living thing all day. Gradually night 
came on, but our situation neither improved nor 
altered. Constant, unremitting care was the 
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sole condition of even momentary safety. Part 
of the night I dozed or slept from mere ex- 
haustion; my two companions crouching amid- 
ships and catching little cat-naps, one at a time. 
But even when half asleep I remember mechan- 


- ically reaching around outside the ‘ gunnel’ of 


the dory first on one side, then on the other 
side, then again on the former side, over and 
over again. The monotony of it grew, in my 
half-dreaming, half-waking state, something 
terrible and appalling. 

“TI seemed to have been condemned to an 
eternity of torture—to an eternal driving 
through space ; for all sense of being seated in 
a boat had left me, while the sense of onward 
motion, of whirling forward through the air, 
remained; and of having been condemned to 
suffer forever the torments of a continual appre- 
hension of some fearsome death, if I failed to 
sway steadily first to one side and then to the 
other side, and reach out into the darkness as 
I swayed. 

« All through the night the gale blew strong 
and clear and cold. The waves turned into 
wild, black, mysterious monsters, that heaved 
themselves up and again disappeared, and 
seemed in the dark to be clutching at us. 

«“ ] had never before, and have seldom since, 
seen so wild a morning as broke over the ocean 
when day returned. The sea was white with 
foam; the air was filled with the flying spoon- 
drift. The wind cut off the tops of the waves 
and slashed them after us by bucketsful and the 
dory drove steadily before it. 

“ We could not vary our course a hair’s 
breadth. Dead before the wind for our lives 
until exhausted by lack of food we failed to 
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keep control and she broached-to and ended all, 
was all that we had to look forward to. 

“ As the light grew stronger I found some 
relief in keeping my eyes practically within the 
boat. The little mast and rag of sail, the 
gunnels thwarts and useless rollocks were 
quite enough to look at. The wild waste of 
waters rearing its million heads around us and 
raving for our lives would claim consideration 
soon enough. 

“Perhaps an hour after day-break, as we 
shot steeply down the face of a great wave, I 
paused in the bailing, which had been my, now 
feeble, but almost unremitting duty (for the 
spray gained on us fast unless we bailed con- 
tinuously), and reached my left arm round the 
port ‘gunnel.’ As I did so I raised my head, 
and for the first time since day had fairly 
broken, gazed straight ahead over the top of the 
little sail along the line of our flight. 

“There, dead ahead of us a mile away, hove 
to, and lifting her great sides till the burnished 
copper showed down to her forefoot and flashed 
in the rising sun, standing one instant forty 
feet high above the sea and the next slashing 
down into it and coming dripping up again, was 
a great barque. 

«She was in ballast, and being so light they 
had hardly liked to run with her and had hove 
her to, to let her ride it out. And there she 
rose and fell, her mighty bowsprit and flying 
jibboom pointing one instant almost to the 
zenith, the next far below the horizon. And 
straight for her bows we drove. 

“ We had blown like a leaf two hundred 
miles and more across the face of the Atlantic 
in a straight line for the bows of that barque. 
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Had we been thirty yards to either side she 
might as well have not been there for all the 
assistance she could have given us. 

«I say we drove straight for her bows. It: 
was so. In what seemed but an instant we 
were close aboard her. She flung her great 
forefoot out of water, and I thought it 
would come crashing down and send us to the 
bottom. With one desperate effort we gave 
the dory a little sheer and fairly flew down 
past her side. ‘They had sighted us from the 
deck, and all hands lay along her port rail. As 
we flashed by not ten feet away, half-a-dozen 
heaving lines whirled through the air, and one 
fell slap across our ’midship thwart. Like 
lightning we seized its end and took a turn 
around the thwart, while they ran aft with it on 
the deck of the barque. Down came our sail, 
pitched overboard, mast and all, with one arm- 
sweep by the schooner’s second mate, who was 
one of my two companions. 

“We cleared her side. With a wild 
swirl we rounded-to under her stern, twenty feet 
away and thirty feet in the air above us. 

“ How I did it and how they did it I do not 
know. I simply cannot tell you. I could no 
more have done it five minutes before than I 
could have five minutes afterward. But up 
that heaving line, hand over hand, one after the 
other, as fast as we could go, we swarmed, the 
waters jumping up at us in their last effort to 
grasp their prey. 

“I think it was less than three minutes after 
we rounded-to under that barque’s stern till we 
had all three comfortably fainted on her deck.” 

“ Don’t stop there, John,” said I. “Come 
on. Give us some more! No true story teller 
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ever ended a tale without supplying an anti- 
climax. It’s a rule as iron unyielding. Tell 
us now in gruesome detail how that barque 
was wrecked on cruel Anticosta’s granite shore, 
which would be an appropriate location for an 
anti-climatic shipwreck. Tell us how the surf 
rushed in and went swirling out again, tearing 
the gravel back and leaving bare a mile broad of 
wet, shivering, naked coast. How they were all 
lost except yourself, and how you, poised on the 
very crest of that seventh wave, that always 
swings so much higher than its preceding half- 
dozen, head and shoulders out in the air in front 
of it, came racing in, with the wave traveling 
so fast under you that you didn’t have time to 
fall from its dizzy crown. Refer to yourself 
with mild deprecation as having been on that 
occasion one of 


“The wild riders that steer 
The gray sea-horses home.” 


In other words, John, for heaven’s sake round 
out this, your tale about the sea. It has scarcely 
measured a pipeful. Until you have knocked 
the ashes out of that pipe you are not entitled 
to stop.” 

« Ah, see now,” said John, “ what a thing it 
is to be a scholar. I was going on to tell you 
how crooked a course we sailed before we again 
made a harbor; and how, as it afterward 
proved, that ‘longest way round’ was not the 
shortest alone, but literally, the only way home 
for us with safety. But, as you show me, it 
would only spoil the effect of the mathematical 
lesson I started out to inculcate were I to do 
so. After all, perhaps, I ought to be thankful 
that you did not ask me where you could get 
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some treatise on the science of divine geometry. 
Well, the tobacco in the pipe is all ash now, 
and I am going to turn in. Good-night.” 


CHARLES STEWART DAVISON. 


THE WRECK. 


A shattered hulk, half buried in the strand, 
Reluctant suffers each returning tide 

To swirl within her caverns, till the sand 
Has hid the death-wound of her fallen pride. 


Her mammoth bones now bleach by sun and rain— 
Her life-like beauty ravaged in a night : 

The winds she courted flout her with disdain— 
And screaming sea-gulls mock her sorry plight. 


But not for her alone my heart is weak : 
What language, rife with anguish and with pain, 
These fragments dumb would eloquently speak, 
Were all the sorrows of that night made plain ! 


A maid and lover, clasped in Death’s embrace, 
The billows dash among the broken spars ; 
Dread Nature has no mercy in her face, 
The smile of God is blotted from the stars. 


How calm next morn the great sun looked adown 
Where horror held her orgies grim so late ; 
The flecked sky as soft as eider-down, 
The beach-drift ghastly and inanimate ! 


Ah, me! queen Commerce has a marble heart ; 
Nor widow’s moan nor orphan’s tear heeds she, 
Amid the uproar of her crowded mart, 
For pain and woe enrich commodity. 
—ALBERT MATHEWS. 








XUM 
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KIDD’S «SOCIAL EVOLUTION.” 


Mr. Kidd’s book has been widely read, many 
reviews of it have been written, and many 
prominent people have expressed their opinions 
with regard to it. Bishop Potter, in his recent 
address to the Diocesan Convention, strongly 
recommends it to the careful consideration of 
his hearers. Herbert Spencer thinks Mr. Kidd’s 
views may be dangerous, while Price Collier 
declares that it seems to be the opinion of the 
‘competent ” that they are correct. 

Many persons who accept the Darwinian 
theory must have laid down this volume with 
the feeling that, though it contained much that 
was interesting, there was, nevertheless, some- 
thing in its ring which made them suspicious 
of its genuineness. Mr. Kidd tells us so often 
that he is a biologist, that his work is a biologi- 
cal treatise, thoroughly scientific and Darwin- 
ian, that we begin to wonder at his insistence. 
From the start he puts us slightly on our guard 
and we lack but little of saying to ourselves, 
‘‘Methinks the lady doth protest too much.” 
She does protest too much, and with good 
cause, as we discover later. 

Mr. Kidd has published his reasons for not 
replying to his critics.* Their examinations 
of his book, he says, ‘do not, to any consider- 
able extent, constitute criticism directed toward 
the main argument.” “ What that argument 
is,” he continues, “has often been almost 
entirely lost sight of.” Mr. Kidd is hard on 
his critics. They find it difficult to keep in 
sight so skillful and elusive a quarry and harder 


* Nineteenth Century, February, 1895. 
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still to catch and master it. Mr. Kidd recog- 
nizes that the antagonism which exists between 
human interests is real, not merely apparent; a 
fact which, if true, is bound to exercise an 
important influence upon ethics. He holds 
that we must conclude that the struggle for 
existence among men will never be suspended, 
and this leads him to prophesy the non-appear- 
ance of such altruistic Utopias as that sug- 
gested by Herbert Spencer, and the ultimate 
failure of schemes of pure socialism; for he 
shows that the theories of both these schools 
involve the abolition of all individual rivalry. 
He devotes much space to proving that the prog- 
ress of western civilization has not been chiefly 
intellectual, and that, therefore, intelligence 
alone is not sufficient to secure the success of a 
civilization. There can be no question but 
that upon this point he attributes to religious 
influences more than their share of the work 
that has been done, but he makes us ask, in 
what has the progress of western civilization 
consisted? And what are the elements of that 
“social efficiency,” without which pure intel- 
lect alone seems incapable of producing a per- 
manently successful people ? 

These are questions of some scientific 
importance, but Mr. Kidd’s treatment of them 
is in many cases untrustworthy. His argu- 
ment may be given briefly as follows: The 
development of the human race proceeds from 
a struggle for existence arising from the neces- 
sity of every successful form of life to multiply 
beyond the limits of comfort (p. 37); the 
result is selection, rejection and progress (p. 
39). There is no evidence that this indi- 
vidual rivalry which has projected itself into 
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human society, has tended to disappear in the 
past, or that it is less severe among the most 
advanced people of the present, or that the 
tendency of the progress we are making is to 
extinguish it in the future. ‘On the con- 
trary,” says Mr. Kidd, “the rivalry (to-day) 
is keener, the stress severer, the pace quicker 
than ever before” (p. 55). As man can 
only reach his highest development in society, 
it follows that in the evolution we witness him 
undergoing throughout history, his develop- 
ment as an individual is necessarily of less 
importance than his development as a social 
creature and his individual interests must be 
subordinated to the interests of society (p. 59). 
This being the case, “the interests of the indi- 
vidual and those of the social organism are 
not identical. The teachings of reason to the 
individual must always be that of the present 
time, and his own interests therein are all 
important to him” (p. 78). Man, by virtue 
of his power of reason, could, if he wished, 
suspend the conditions of progress (pp. 65, 77, 
82). ‘ How,” asks Mr. Kidd, “is the pos- 
session of reason ever to be rendered compatible 
with the will to submit to conditions of exist- 
ence so onerous, requiring the effective and 
continual subordination of the individual’s wel- 
fare to the progress of a development in which 
he can have no personal interest ?” 

The fourth chapter is devoted to a search 
carried on by an “unbiased” visitor from 
another planet, who examines human institu- 
tions and finds them intelligible, with the excep- 
tion of religious observances. These perplex 
him, when he makes for himself a list of the 
definitions of religion formulated by leading 
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authorities (p. 89). Finally, he finds this 
religious element to be an instinct, and, 
“moved by it, man would appear to be always 
possessed by the desire to set up sanctions for 
his individual conduct, which would appear to 
be super-natural, against those which were 
natural, sanctions which would appear to be 
ultra-rational against those which were simply 
rational” (p. 92), and the conclusion is 
reached that ‘‘ the function of religious beliefs 
in human evolution must be to provide super- 
rational sanction for the conduct in question 
(p. 100). The treatise, as an argument, ends 
with the proposition that “the most distinctive 
feature of human evolution as a whole is that, 
through the operation of the law of natural 
selection, the race must grow more and more 
religious.” 

Such is a skeleton of Mr. Kidd’s hypothesis, 
as shown in his book. In his article in the 
Nineteenth Century he says that the purpose 
of his book was to state a natural law “in 
simple scientific terms and without the neces- 
sity of starting with any equipment of teleo- 
logical assumption.”” It is not to be expected, 
then, that Mr. Kidd will easily be led into 
making statements, of which it can be said on 
simple inspection, that they clearly involve 
teleological assumptions (i. ¢., assumptions 
based on the conception of a final cause), and 
it must be admitted that he has carefully 
endeavored to avoid such statements. Teleo- 
logical assumptions are not looked for to-day 
in biological treatises. Why, then, take any 
pains to say one has endeavored to avoid them ? 
The very fact of Mr. Kidd’s careful disavowal 
is strong evidence to show that we have here 
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something that needs to be explained. The 
explanation would seem to be that he has felt 
there was something teleological about his 
views and has tried hard to eliminate it, for- 
getting that teleology cannot be eliminated, if 
conclusions are retained; the result in such a 
case is simply a confusion of thought. Sucha 
confusion exists throughout this book, and 
bars it out of scientific literature. This dis- 
cordant tone is the keynote of the bridge Mr. 
Kidd seeks to throw across from the super- 
natural to the natural, and if we play upon it 
stoutly the whole structure will fall between 
the two stools. 

It would be difficult to name another book 
in which the art of seeming to say something 
without quite saying it is brought to such 
perfection ; but if we refuse to allow ourselves 
to be “ jollied”’ or dribbled along by Mr. Kidd’s 
carefully selected words and phrases, and smash 
with a hammer the nuts he gives us to crack, 
we shall find in almost every one a teleological 
maggot. What, for instance, is his curiously 
inverted paraphrase of the Darwinian theory 
of selection but a statement that the cause of 
multiplication is the necessity of progress (pp. 
36 and 37). Classical sophistry is a suckling 
babe beside the elaborate and (let us hope) 
unconscious ingenuity of these two pages. 
What is the extended explanation of what 
would have happened to the race had it “ been 
left to take care of itself” (p. 63) but a neg- 
ative allegation that the race is not left to take 
care of itself, but is looked after by something 
detected by the instinct of man, an instinct 
having “a truer scientific basis than our cur- 
rent science” (p. 1138). 
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What, too, is his explanation of the functions 
of religion, stripped of its peculiar wording and 
deprived of the support of one hundred pages 
of semi-varieties, but a statement that religion 
exists in order to secure the development of 
the race (p. 100), a function attributed to no 
phenomenon under the Darwinian theory and 
purely teleological idea. 

Mr. Kidd selects four general propositions* 
as being among the most important in his book. 
The first is that “all religion is essentially 
ultra-rational. No form of belief is capable 
of functioning as a religion in the evolution of 
society which does not provide sanctions for 
conduct outside of and superior to reason.” 

Science to-day, as far as possible, traces 
phenomena to their origins, before comparing 
them or deciding on their functions. Yet, 
into the discussion of the origins of religious 
beliefs, Mr. Kidd does not enter. ‘“ The ques- 
tion of real importance,” he says, “is not 
whether any section of persons, however 
learned, is of the opinion that these beliefs are 
without any foundation in reason, but whether 
religious systems have a function to perform in 
the evolution of society” (p. 20). As for 
theories holding that beliefs in the supernatural 
have a natural origin, founded on the ordinary, 
though possibly illogical operations of the 
human intellect, he dismisses them as trivial 
(p. 22). He, therefore, leaves us to under- 
stand that so far as his argument is concerned, 
it is entirely immaterial whether religion is 
true, or a mere delusion and a snare, provided 
we recognize its “ immense utilitarian func- 
tion” (p. 22). 


* Nineteenth Century, February, 1895. 
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In what purports to be a scientific explana- 
tion of the utilitarian functions of religion, one 
would have expected something more methodi- 
cal than the picturesque researches of Mr. 
Kidd’s planetary visitor. In looking over the 
field of human nature, he came across two 
phenomena ; first, religious beliefs, and second, 
acts which, by a stretch of the imagination, he 
found it possible to say were sacrificial to the 
individual, but beneficial to the race, and so 
jumped to the conclusion that the first exists 
to insure the second. He is obliged, there# 
fore, to take the burden of the teleological 
assumption which this conclusion involves. 

Mr. Kidd’s second proposition is that ‘“ the 
social system founded on a form of religious 
belief, forms an organic growth which is the 
seat of a series of historical phenomena unfold- 
ing themselves in obedience to laws that may 
be enunciated.” 

All social systems are subject to some laws, 
but it will not help us to admit or deny Mr. 
Kidd’s statement as it stands, for he does not 
confine himself to the discussion of the social 
system founded on a form of religious belief. 
It is true that in one place Mr. Kidd picks out 
such a system as being the only social aggre- 
gate that is a true organic growth, and the 
only one subject to exactly studiable laws; but 
he does not stick to his selection. Further- 
more, while it may be true that there is an 
analogy between a social entity and an organ- 
ism, it is inaccurate and misleading to treat 
such an aggregate as an organic unit. Con- 
tinuity of interest or belief is not homologous 
with continuity of structure, and we cannot, 
with safety, argue from one to the other. 
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M. Kidd’s third and fourth propositions may 
be considered together. They are: 

3. The process at work in human society is 
always developing two inherently antagonistic 
but complementary tendencies, namely: (1) 
The tendency requiring the increasing subor- 
dination of the individual to society, and 
(2) the rationalistic tendency leading the indi- 
vidual at the same time to question, with 
increasing insistence, the authority of the 
claims requiring him to submit to a process of 
social order in which he has absolutely no 
interest, and which is operating largely in 
the interests of unborn generations. In a 
healthy and progressive society the fundamen- 
tal principle of its existence is, that the second 
tendency must be continually subordinated to 
the first. But the intellect has no power to 
effect this subordination. 

4. The problem with which every progressive 
society stands continually confronted is: How 
to retain the highest operative ultra-rational 
sanction for those onerous conditions of life 
which are essential to its progress, and at one 
and the same time to allow the freest play to 
those intellectual forces which, while tending to 
come into conflict with this sanction, contribute, 
nevertheless, to raise to the highest degree of 
social efficiency the whole of the members. 

Let us throw off the hypnotizing influence 
of such language and get at the ideas that lie 
behind it. In the first place, the argument 
assumes that man can suspend the cosmic proc- 
ess; that is to say, can order life on the earth 
to suit his convenience, if he wishes to do so. 
The power of actually suspending the cosmic 
process by man would involve, among other 
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things, the ability to suppress personal enter- 
prise and to control absolutely the tendency to 
multiply without limit, which man shares with 
all living beings. In no practical sense can it 
be said that man has this power, and Mr. Kidd 
is mistaken in asserting that man can suspend 
the cosmic process, and mistaken in attributing 
to religion the unique privilege of preventing 
that suspension. His argument is that, since 
the cosmic process involves the sacrifice of indi- 
viduals, the individual should sacrifice himself 
in the interest of that process. If the English 
word “ sacrifice” did not happen to have two 
meanings, the one active, the other passive, 
much of Mr. Kidd’s book could not have been 
written. Involuntary elimination and volun- 
tary immolation may each be spoken of as a 
“sacrifice,” but that does not prevent their 
representing opposite ideas. Altruism may 
have its roots far down in the scale of social 
animal life, but they do not lie in the involun- 
tary sacrifice of individuals in the struggle for 
existence, nor does the cosmic process proceed 
on that basis. Active altruism modifies that 
process as we find it in nature. Yet, by this 
false derivation or arbitrary substitution, which- 
ever it is, My. Kidd seeks to identify religion in 
its sacrificial sanctions, with the operations of 
the cosmic process (p. 62) 

The conduct which, according to Mr. Kidd, 
is required by these ultra-rational sanctions, is 
described in various places as involving a sacri- 
fice, as being unreasonable, and as being per- 
formed in the interests of a social order in 
which the individual has no interest, or in the 
interests of generations yet unborn. When we 
bring these requirements together, they seem to 
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describe a kind of behavior so inhuman, that 
we feel we should be put to it to devise exam- 
ples. 

If we examine the examples and illustrations 
furnished by Mr. Kidd, for instance, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the action of the French aris- 
tocracy on August 4, 1789, the behavior of the 
power holding classes toward the people in the 
struggle for political equality, the behavior of 
the wealth owning classes to the laboring classes, 
or any other that he gives, we find, either that 
they are not examples of true sacrifice, that 
they are not unreasonable, or that they were 
performed in the interests of some distinct class 
of existing men. The fact that incidentally 
the race may receive some advantage, does not 
destroy the reasonable character of the actions 
in question. Moreover, Mr. Kidd himself lets 
slip the confession that altruism may carry us 
beyond the limits of sober judgment (p. 160) 
and shows that he, like everyone else, recognizes 
that after all, we must submit our sympathetic 
conduct to the revision of reason. 

One of Mr. Kidd’s illustrations affords a 
typical example of the result of his attitude. 
He tells us that “The conception of the native 
equality of men which has played so great a 
part in the social development that has taken 
place in our civilization, is essentially irrational. 
It receives no sanction from reason or experi- 
ence; it is the characteristic product of that 
ultra-rational system of ethics, upon which our 
civilization is founded” (p. 184). Mr. Kidd’s 
explanations apart, the expression “native 
equality of men,” is nothing more than an old 
fashioned way of formulating the more or less 
modern experimental working assumption that 
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in a high spirited community fair play affords 
the only safe and permanent basis for society. 
Fair play was not worked out on paper, nor by 
prayer and fasting. Philosophy and religion 
have, as a rule, taught submission to one’s lot, 
whereas, without revolt at every step, we should 
never have got practical fair play. Even now 
our abstract notion of fair play is not clear 
enough to tell us unequivocally whether it is an 
injustice to women not to allow them to vote. 

So much for contemporary interests. We 
come now to what Mr. Kidd calls that “ large 
class of conduct,” whereby man is required to 
sacrifice himself to the interests of “generations 
yet unborn.” Having refused to accept as 
examples of this kind of conduct, actions evi- 
dently concerned with the interests of existing 
men, the only thing left is that man must be 
fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth, 
so that the struggle for existence may go on to 
benefit future progress, though by doing this, 
man necessarily cuts down his individual inde- 
pendence and activity. 

Among religions in general, the fact seems 
to be that they have taught all manner of 
doctrines on this point, from Mormon (which, 
though he characterizes it as monstrous, Mr. 
Kidd recognizes as a real religion) down to the 
strictest kind of asceticism and celibacy. Each 
religion acts differently in this matter, accord- 
ing to its spirit and tendencies. As to the 
Jewish religion, for instance, its influence has 
been on the side of fecundity, because virginity 
was condemned. Coming to the Christian 
religion itself, we find that it has adapted 
itself to times and places. It has sanctioned 
matrimony, but has preferred chastity; has 
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been able to depopulate whole regions, by 
inspiring ascetic fervor, but has, in modern 
times, by inculcating a faith in providential 
aid, exercised an influence toward fecundity.* 

The Christian religion to-day, by supporting 
marriage and even monogamic marriage, is 
certainly, in one respect, on the side of decency 
and order in the community, leaving the race 
to get on as best it may under the restrictions 
which it imposes. As to large and unsupported 
families, Christianity is not yet prepared to say 
just what stand it ought to take, but it is safe 
to say that it will end by deciding for contem- 
porary decency and honesty, without considera- 
tion of the interests of future generations. 

In spite of his attempt to get on without 
deciding the point, belief in the supernatural 
must be either true or false. If belief in God 
be true, and if evolution be a plan upon which 
the supernatural power believed in is working 
out an end, then Mr. Kidd’s book resolves 
itself into a disclosure of the fact that the main 
function of religion is not, as believers suppose, 
the elevation, assistance and salvation of each 
individual soul, but it is to induce humanity 
through the unreasonable sacrifice of its own 
interests to further the interests of that plan. 

If, on the other hand, religious belief is to 
be regarded as unfounded in fact, Mr. Kidd’s 
argument resolves itself into a theory that 
religion is a natural phenomenon which exists, 
and may continue to exist through natural 
selection, on account of its efficiency in preserv- 
ing its believers. Such a statement, whether 
true or false, constitutes an allowable scientific 
proposition, and in so far as Mr. Kidd’s expla- 


* Nitti, ‘* Population and the Social System.” 
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nations depend upon it, they are entitled to 
scientific consideration. Mr. Kidd would cer- 
tainly reject both these propositions, for his 
position involves a tacit confusion between 
them. He offers us an explanation that will 
satisfy neither religion nor science, for it is one 
which necessitates the identification of religious 
ethics with the methods of the cosmic process, 
an identification that cannot be made, except by 
confusing non-religious traits with religious, 
reasonable conduct with unreasonable, sacrifice 
with defeat, cause with effect, and by calling 
things, generally, by such names as occasion 
from time to time requires. As to the “ scien- 
tific ideas’ suggested by Mr. Kidd, however 
valuable they may be, they will have to be 
worked out logically on scientific principles, 
before it is possible to form a notion of their 
value. In short, Mr. Kidd proves himself 
throughout to be a rhetorician and not a scien- 
tist. Religious people, who do not carry out 
his arguments to their logical conclusions, 
have a vague notion that he has come to the _ 
succor of the faithful, and has found a scien- 
tific basis for their belief. He has not done 
so, but he has stirred up much discussion and 
has opened new fields of thought to many 
clergymen and ministers, if not to men of 
science, and this in itself is something for 
which he should receive due credit, though his 
book, regarded as a biological treatise, must be 
ranked among the better class of pseudo- 
scientific productions. 


B. A. Kant. 
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EMILY DICKINSON’S LETTERS. 


When Emily Dickinson’s strangely com- 
pelling poems were first published the critics 
knew hardly where to place them. It was 
curiously interesting to read and compare the 
many notices—to see that, almost without 
exception, the reviewers agreed in allowing her 
the possession of undoubted genius, yet also in 
deploring the fact that she seemed to care 
so slightly for the form in which her startling 
little poetic bombs were cast. 

Almost everything possible was said of the 
verses. Poe would have approved the bit of 
melodrama in her description of “some lonely 
houses off the road a robber ’d like the look 
of”; Thoreau would have enjoyed some of her 
“‘ pretty blasphemies” ; and she has been com- 
pared, not only to William Blake, Heine, and 
Emerson, but to Browning, Shelley, and to far- 
off Omar Khayyam, while each of her sudden 
revelations seems, as one. critic remarked, like 
‘“‘a shaft of light sunk instantaneously into the 
dark abysm.” Yet another wrote that, after all, 
in reading her incontestable oracles, the lack of 
rhyme is hardly felt, and to him she really 
proves that “the adjunct of rhyme is not so 
necessary to the pleasure of verse as many have 
believed.” A sentence written two or three 
years ago by Dr. Holmes, though in another 
connection, may be quoted as bearing toward the 
same point. “Rhymes,” he says, “are iron 
fetters; it is dragging a chain and a ball to 
march under their incumbrance.” 

By no possibility could any of these poems 
have been written by any other than Emily 
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Dickinson herself—she has stamped them with 
unimpeachable evidence of her individual 
authorship. But they all have—and there are 
many hundred still unpublished—one curious 
aspect. In general method of thought and 
workmanship they are continually similar. 
There is no advance in style. Many which 
must have been written as early as 1862 are in 
no sense less finished or less daring and 
brilliant than those bearing proof of far later 
origin, even the last years before her death in 
1886. But this is by no means true of her 
prose. 

Since the wide recognition of the poems as 
unmistakable, if eccentric, works of genius, her 
sister has wished that Emily’s prose writing, 
quite wholly contained in letters, should be also 
collected in a volume, and during the last three 
years this has been in process of accomplish- 
ment.* 

A great many letters have been found, all of 
them unusual, many more beautiful and strik- 
ing than the verses; and their publication has 
seemed the more desirable in that the poems, 
often but the reflection of a passing mood, do 
not always truthfully represent herself, rarely, 
indeed, showing the dainty humor, the frolic- 
some gayety, which continually bubbled over in 
her daily life. The somber and even gruesome 
outlook upon life, characteristic of many of the 
verses, was by no means a prevailing condition 
of mind; for while apprehending to the full all 
the tragic elements of life, enthusiasm and 
bright joyousness were yet her normal qualities, 
and stimulating moral heights her native dwell- 
ing place. 


* Emily Dickinson's Letters, 2 vols. (Boston, Roberts Bros.) 
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All this may be glimpsed, often satisfactorily, 
in her letters, which progress, in a manner 
thoroughly normal and strong, from those writ- 
ten with all the diffuseness of early girlhood to 
the brilliant and sententious epigrams of late 
middle life. And yet flashes of future pictur- 
esque power frequently illuminate the long youth- 
ful letters. Lowell once wrote of the letters of 
Carlyle, “The man .. . is all there in the 
earliest of his writing that we have (potentially 
there, in character wholly there).” Emily 
Dickinson’s girlish letters are published chiefly 
for these “potential” promises. It is hoped 
that some examples of her changing methods, 
in letters taken almost at random, will possess 
interest, all the variations in the evolution of a 
style having hardly less charm for the student 
of human nature than of literature. 

It was with a certain feeling of dread that I 
approached these letters to make them ready 
for the public in a volume, lest the too deep 
revelations of a peculiarly shy inner life might 
so pervade them that in truest loyalty none 
might properly be used. But with few excep- 
tions they have been read and prepared not 
only with entire relief from that feeling, but 
with unshrinking pleasure. For Emily kept 
her little reserves, and bared her soul but sel- 
dom. It was not so much that she was always 
on spiritual guard, as that she sported with her 
varying moods, testing them upon her friends 
with an apparent delight in their effect as airy 
and playful as it was half unconscious. 

The earliest of these letters, to a schoolmate, 
were written when Emily Dickinson had but 
recently passed her fourteenth birthday. Before 
the era of outer envelopes, they are quaintly 
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written on large, square sheets of paper, the 
last page, peculiarly folded and fastened with 
seals or wax, forming the cover with the address. 
This early handwriting is almost microscopic, 
the three large pages entirely filled, and averag- 
ing over twenty words toa line. Short extracts 
only can be given. The first one is dated 
February 23, 1845. 

“. . . Old Time wags on pretty much 
as usual at Amherst, and I know of nothing 
that has occurred to break the silence; how- 
ever, the reduction of the postage has excited 
my risibles somewhat. Only think! We can 
send a letter before long for five little coppers 
only, filled with the thoughts and advice of 
dear friends. But I will not get into a philoso- 
phizing strain just yet; there is time enough 
for that upon another page of this mammoth 
sheet. . . . Your beau ideal D I 
have not seen lately. I presume he was changed 
into a star some night while gazing at them 
and placed in the constellation Orion between 
Bellatrix and Betelgeux. . . . It seems 
more like smiling May crowned with flowers 
than cold, Arctic February, wading through 
snow-drifts. I have heard some sweet little 
birds sing, but I fear we shall have more cold 
weather, and their little bills will be frozen up 
before their songs are finished. . . . Igo 
to singing school Sabbath evenings to improve 
my voice. Don’t you envy me? ‘ 
Please send mea copy of that romance you 
were writing at Amherst. I am in a fever to 
read it. I expect it will be against my Whig 
feelings.” 

Already intellectual brilliancy of an indi- 
vidual type was her chief characteristic. She 
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was always original, and her methods of life 
piquant even then. In early school days she 
was the best and brightest scholar, both at the 
old Amherst Academy and at South Hadley 
Seminary. Traditions of her extraordinary 
‘“‘ compositions ”’ still remain, and it is certain 
that each marked an epoch for those who 
heard, whether teachers or pupils. One of her 
schoolmates tells me that she was always sur- 
rounded at recess by a group of girls listening 
to her strange and intensely funny stories, often 
invented upon the spot. 

Emily sometimes alludes in these early let- 
ters to the required composition writing—for 
her no dreaded task. 

Another early letter, describing a visit in 
Boston, is a curious combination of childish 
delight in the Chinese Museum, and sober 
reflections upon the improvement of time which 
might have done credit to a student of Upham’s 
Mental Philosophy. 

“ Boston, Sept. 8, 1846. 

“, . . Father and mother thought a jour- 
ney would be of service to me, and accordingly 
I left home for Boston week before last. I 
had a delightful ride in the cars, and am now 
getting settled down, if there can be such a 
state in the city. I am visiting in my aunt’s 
family and am happy. 

“Happy! did I say? No; not happy, but 
contented. I have been here a fortnight 
to-day, and in that time I have both seen and 
heard a great many wonderful things. Per- 
haps you might like to know how I have spent 
the time here. I have been to Mount Auburn, 
to the Chinese Museum, to Bunker Hill; I 
have attended two concerts and one Horti- 
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cultural Exhibition. I have been upon the 
top of the State House, and almost everywhere 
that you can imagine. Have you ever been to 
Mount Auburn? If not, you can form but 
slight conception of this “ City of the Dead.” 
It seems as if nature had formed this spot with 
a distinct idea in view of its being a resting- 
place for her children, where, wearied and dis- 
appointed, they might stretch themselves 
beneath the spreading cypress, and close their 
eyes ‘calmly as to a night’s repose, or flowers 
at set of sun.’ 

‘‘The Chinese Museum is a great curiosity. 
There is an endless variety of wax figures 
made to resemble the Chinese, and dressed in 
their costume. Also articles of Chinese manu- 
facture of an innumerable variety deck the 
rooms. Two of the Chinese go with this 
exhibition. One of them is a professor of 
music in China, and the other is teacher of a 
writing-school at home. They were both 
wealthy, and not obliged to labor, but they 
were also opium-eaters ; and fearing to continue 
the practice lest it destroyed their lives, yet 
unable to break the rigid chain of habit’ in 
their own land, they left their families, and 
came to this country. They have now entirely 
overcome the practice. There is something 
peculiarly interesting to me in this self-denial. 
The musician played upon two of his instru- 
ments, and accompanied them with his voice. 
It needed great command over my risible 
faculties to enable me to keep sober as this 
amateur was performing; yet he was so very 
polite to give us some of his native music that 
we could not do otherwise than to express our- 
selves highly edified with his performances. 
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The writing-master is constantly occupied in 
writing the names of visitors who request it, 
upon cards in the Chinese language, for which 
he charges 12} cents apiece. He never fails to 
give his card besides to the persons who wish 
it. I obtained one of his cards for Viny and 
myself, and I consider them very precious. 

Does it seem as though September 
had come? How swiftly summer has fled, and 
what report has it borne to heaven of misspent 
time and wasted hours? Eternity only will 
answer. The ceaseless flight of the seasons is 
to me a very solemn thought; and yet why do 
we not strive to make a better improvement of 
them? With how much emphasis the poet has 
said, ‘ We take no note of Time but from its 
loss. ”T were wise in man to give it then a 
tongue. Pay no moment but in just purchase 
of its worth, and what its worth ask. death- 
beds. They can tell. Part with it, as with life, 
reluctantly.’ Then we have higher authority 
than that of man for the improvement of our 
time. For God has said, ‘ Work while the day 
lasts, for the night is coming in the which no 
man can work.’ Let us strive together to part 
with time more reluctantly, to watch the pinions 
of the fleeting moment until they are dim in the 
distance, and the new-coming moment claims 
our attention.” 

A year later her life at South Hadley had 
begun, and one of her first letters from that 
famous school has a certain old-time interest : 

“ Mr. HoLyoxke SEMINARY, 
«“ November 6, 1847. 

“My Dear A.—I am really at Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, and this is to be my home for a long 
year. Your affectionate letter was joyfully 
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received, and I wish that this might make you 
as happy as yours did me. It has been nearly 
six weeks since I left home, and that is a longer 
time than I was ever away from home before 
now. I was very homesick for a few days, and 
it seemed to me I could not live here. But I 
am now contented and quite happy, if I can be 
happy when absent from my dear home and 
friends. You may laugh at the idea that I 
cannot be happy when away from home, but 
you must remember that I have a very dear 
home and that this is my first trial in the way 
of absence for any length of time in my life. 
As you desire it, I will give you a full account 
of myself since I first left the paternal roof. I 
came to South Hadley six weeks ago next 
Thursday. I was much fatigued with the ride, 
and had a severe cold besides, which prevented 
me from commencing my examinations until 
the next day, when I began. I finished them 
in three days, and found them about what I 
had anticipated, though the old scholars say 
they are more strict than they ever have been 
before. . . . Everything is pleasant and 
happy here, and I think I could be no happier 
at any other school away from home. Things 
seem much more like home than I anticipated, 
and the teachers are all very kind and affection- 
ate to us. They call on us frequently and urge 
us to return their calls, and when we do, we 
always receive a cordial welcome from them. I 
will tell you my order of time for the day, as 
you were so kind as to give me yours. At 6 
o’clock we all rise. We breakfast at 7. Our 
study hours begin at 8. At 9 we all meet in 
Seminary Hall for devotions. At 10} I recite 
a review of Ancient History, in connection 
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with which we read Goldsmith and Grimshaw. 
At 11 I recite a lesson in ‘ Pope’s Essay on 
Man,’ which is merely transposition. At 12 
I practice calisthenics, and at 12} read until 
dinner, which is at 124, and after dinner, from 
14 until 2, I sing in Seminary Hall. From 
2¢ until 33 I practice upon the piano. At 3} 
I go to sections, where we give in all our 
accounts for the day, including absence, tardi- 
ness, communications, breaking silent study 
hours, receiving company in our rooms, and ten 
thousand other things which I will not take 
time or place to mention. At 4} we go into 
Seminary Hall and receive advice from Miss 
Lyon in the form of a lecture. We have sup- 
per at 6, and silent study hours from then 
until the retiring bell, which rings at 83, but 
the tardy bell does not ring until 93, so that 
we don’t often obey the first warning to retire. 
Unless we have a good and reasonable excuse 
for failure upon any of the items that I men- 
tioned above, they are recorded and a black 
mark stands against our names. As you can 
easily imagine, we do not like very well to get 
‘exceptions,’ as they are called scientifically 
here. 

“‘My domestic work is not difficult, and con- 
sists in carrying the knives from the first tier 
of tables at morning and noon, and at night 
washing and wiping the same quantity of 
knives. . . . One thing is certain, and 
that is that Miss Lyon and all the teachers 
seem to consult our comfort and happiness in 
everything they do, and you know that is 
pleasant.” 

Some of Emily Dickinson’s brightest writing 
during these far away years is contained in let- 
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ters sent to her brother in Boston and at the 
Law School in Cambridge. They are, how- 
ever, largely so personal that but few extracts 
will be given, one of which is her account of 
driving from Amherst to Northampton to hear 
Jenny Lind. The letter was written July 5, 
1851, although Emily had already abandoned 
dating her letters. For those written during 
the next thirty-five years only approximate 
dates can be given. The penmanship, which 
has three distinct periods, is some guide, and the 
kind of postage stamp used—when the recipient 
has preserved the envelopes—while the post- 
mark assists somewhat, although at that early 
time the year was rarely given. The thought- 
fulness of a few friends in recording the time 
of a letter’s reception has been a farther and 
most welcome help to me. But the main 
reliance in producing proper chronological 
order has been from searching out the time 
when events mentioned in the letters occurred. 
The result of these researches, indeed, into 
remote and by-gone happenings has _ been 
undoubtedly beneficial to the editor, who has 
become, perforce, unimpeachable authority upon 
the dates of most of the births, marriages, 
deaths and fires—in short, upon the general 
local history of a past generation. The singing 
of Jenny Lind in Northampton, however, was 
an event too widely remembered to offer any 
problems as to its date. 


*‘ Sunday Afternoon. 
“IT have just come in from church very hot 
and faded. . . . Our church grows inter- 


esting—Zion lifts her head—I overhear re- 
marks signifying Jerusalem. I do not feel at 
liberty to say any more today. . . . I 
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wanted to write you Friday, the night of Jenny 
Lind, but reaching home past midnight, and 
my room some time after, encountering several 
perils starting and on the way, among which a 
kicking horse, an inexperienced driver, a num- 
ber of Jove’s thunderbolts, and a very terrible 
rain, are worthy to have record. All of us went 
—just four; add an absent individual and that 
will make full five. The concert commenced 
at eight, but knowing the world was hollow, 
we thought we'd start at six, and come up with 
everybody that meant to come up with us. 
We had proceeded some steps when one of the 
beasts showed symptoms, and just by the 
blacksmith’s shop exercises commenced, con- 
sisting of kicking and plunging on the part of 
the horse, and whips and moral suasion from 
the gentleman who drove. The horse refused 
to proceed, and your respected family, with 
much chagrin, dismounted, advanced to the 
hotel, and for a season halted; another horse 
procured, we were politely invited to take our 
seats and proceed, which we refused to do till 
the animal was warranted. About half through 
our journey thunder was said to be heard, and 
a suspicious cloud came traveling up the sky. 
What words express our horror when rain 
began to fall in drops, sheets, cataracts—what 
fancy conceive of drippings and of drenchings 
which we met on the way—how the stage and 
its mourning captives drew up at Warner’s. 
Hotel—how all of us alighted and were con- 
ducted in—how the rain did not abate—how 
we walked in silence to the old Edward’s 
Church* and took our seats in the same—how 


* Evidently a slip of the pen, as Jenny Lind sang in the old First 
Church on that occasion. 
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Jenny came out like a child, and sang and 
sang again—how bouquets fell in showers, 
and the roof was rent with applause—how it 
thundered outside, and inside with the thunder 
of God and of men—judge ye, which was the 
loudest—how we all loved Jenny Lind, but 
not accustomed oft to her manner of singing 
didn’t fancy that so well as we did her. No 
doubt it was very fine, but take some notes 
from her Echo, the bird sounds from the Bird 
Song, and some of her curious trills, and I’d 
rather have a Yankee. 

“ Herself and not her music was what we 
seemed to love. She has an air of exile in her 
mild blue eyes, and a something sweet and 
touching in her native accent which charms 
her many friends. Give me my thatched cot- 
tage. As she sang she grew so earnest she 
seemed half lost in song, and for a transient 
time I fancied she Aad found it, and would 
be seen ‘na mair’; and then her foreign 
accent made her again a wanderer. We 
will talk about her some time when you 
mm... .” 

Another, written also to her brother, is post- 
marked, November 17 (1851): 

#, . Weare thinking most of Thanks- 
giving inn anything else just now—how full 
will be the circle, less then by none—how the 
things will smoke—how the board will groan 
with the thousand savory viands—how when the 
day is done, lo, the evening cometh, laden with 
merrie laugh and happy conversation, and then 
the sleep and the dream each of a knight or 
‘ladie’—how I love to see them, a beautiful 
company coming down the hill which men call 
the future, with their hearts full of joy, and their 
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hands with gladness. Thanksgiving, indeed, to 
a family united once more together before they 
go away. . . . Don’t mind the days— 
some of them are long ones, but who cares for 
length when breadth is in store for him? . . .” 

A still later one is postmarked March 18 
(1853): 

“, . . I presumo you remember a story 
that Vinnie tells of a breach of promise case 
where the correspondence between the parties 
consisted of a reply from the girl toone she had 
never received, but was daily expecting. Well, 
J am writing an answer to a letter I haven’t 
had, so you will see the force of the accompany- 
ing anecdote. I have been looking for you ever 
since dispatching my last, but this is a fickle 
world, and it’s a great source of complacency 
that ’t will all be burned up by and by. . . .” 

All this time Emily Dickinson lived the usual 
life of young girls in college towns, during 
which she wrote a number of characteristic let- 
ters to Mrs. J. G. Holland, from which a few 
extracts follow: 

«, . . And what I mean is this—I 
thought of you all last week, until the world 
grew rounder than it sometimes is, and I broke 
several dishes. 

“Monday I solemnly’ resolved I would be 
sensible, so I wore thick shoes, and thought of 
Dr. Humphrey and the Moral Law. One 
glimpse of the Republican makes me break 
things again—lI read in it every night. 

“‘ Who writes those funny accidents, where 
railroads meet each other unexpectedly, and 
gentlemen in factories get their heads cut off 
quite informally? The author, too, relates 
them in such a sprightly way that they are 
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quite attractive. Vinnie was disappointed 
to-night that there were not more accidents.” 

In the spring of 1854 she went with her 
family to Washington, during her father’s term 
in Congress, although she seemed even then 
somewhat disinclined to mingle in crowds, par- 
ticularly away from home. The following 
letter was written to Mrs. Holland from Phila- 
delphia on the return journey : 

“, . . We have had many pleasant 
times, and seen much that is fair, and heard 
much that is wonderful—many sweet ladies 
and noble gentlemen have taken us by the 
hand and smiled upon us pleasantly—and the 
sun shines brighter for our way thus far. 

“I will not tell you what I saw—the ele- 
gance, the grandeur ; you will not care to know 
the value of the diamonds my Lord and Lady 
wore, but if you haven’t been to the sweet 
Mount Vernon, then I will tell you how on 
one soft spring day we glided down the Poto- 
mac in a painted boat, and jumped upon the 
shore—how hand in hand we stole along up a 
tangled pathway till we reached the tomb of 
Gen. George Washington, how we paused 
beside it, and no one spoke a word, then hand 
in hand walked on again, not less wise or sad 
for that marble story; how we went within 
the door—raised the latch he lifted when he 
last went home—thank the Ones in Light that 
he’s since passed in through a_ brighter 
wicket! Oh, I could spend a long day, if it 
did not weary you, telling of Mount Vernon— 
and I will some time if we live and meet again, 
and God grant we shall!” 

Later letters to Dr. and Mrs. Holland 


become even more characteristic. In 1855 the 
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family returned to the old homestead built by 
Emily Dickinson’s grandfather, where, indeed, 
she was born, but from which they had lived 
away, in another part of the village, for ten 
years. The letter following describes the mov- 
ing “home” again: 

“,. . . I cannot tell you how we moved. 
I had rather not remember. I believe my 
‘ effects’ were brought in a bandbox, and the 
‘deathless me,’ on foot, not many moments after. 
I took at the time a memorandum of my several 
senses, and also of my hat and coat, and my 
best shoes—but it was lost in the melée, and I 
am out with lanterns, looking for myself. 

“Such wits as I reserved, are so badly shat- 
tered that repair is useless—and still I can’t 
help laughing at my own catastrophe. I sup- 
posed we were going to make a ‘transit,’ as 
heavenly bodies did—but we came budget by 
budget, as our fellows do, till we fulfilled the 
pantomime contained in the word ‘moved.’ It 
is a kind of gone-to-Kansas feeling, and if I sat 
in a long wagon, with my family tied behind, 
I should suppose without doubt I was a party 
of emigrants ! 

“They say that ‘ home is where the heart is.’ 
I think it is where the house is, and the adjacent 
buildings.” . . . 

Still later, probably about 1860, came 
Emily’s opinion of friends who do not reply to 
her letters : 


“ Friday. 
“DEAR FRIENDS.—I write to you. I receive 
no letter. 
“TI say ‘they dignify my trust.’ I do not 
disbelieve. I go again. Cardinals wouldn’t 
do it. Cockneys wouldn’t do it, but I can’t 
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stop to strut, in a world where bells toll. I 
hear, through visitor in town, that ‘Mrs. Holland 
is not strong.’ The little peacock in me tells 
me not to inquire again. Then I remember my 
tiny friend—how brief she is—how dear she is, 
and the peacock quite dies away. Now, you 
need not speak, for perhaps you are weary, and 
‘ Herod’ requires all your thought, but if you 
are well—let Annie draw me a little picture of 
an erect flower ; if you are i//, she can hang the 
flower a little on one side! 

“Then I shall understand, and you need not 
stop to write me a letter. Perhaps you laugh 
at me! Perhaps the whole United States are 
laughing at me, too! J can’t stop for that! 
My business is to love. I found a bird, this 
morning, down—down—on a little bush at the 
foot of the garden, and wherefore sing, I said, 
since nobody hears? 

“One sob in the throat, one flutter of bosom— 
‘ My business is to sing’—and away she rose! 
How do I know but cherubim, once, themselves, 
as patient, listened, and applauded her unnoticed 
hymn? EmMILy.” 

Who could resist a plea like that, or fail to 
flood such a correspondent with an epistolary 
deluge ? 

Almost equally distasteful with entire silence 
seem to have been letters written to Emily and 
her sister jointly, Mrs. Holland receiving this 
suggestive protest: 

«« SisTER.—A mutual plum is not a plum. I 
was too respectful to take the pulp and do not 
like a stone. 

“Send no union letters. The soul must go 
by Death alone, so, it must by life, if it is a 
soul, 
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“ If a committee—no matter.” 

About this time she wrote to Mrs. Holland: 

“House is being cleaned. I prefer pesti- 
lence. That is more classic and less felt.” 

By middle life it had become quite clear that 
Emily’s best happiness lay in her own home, 
and in her own soul. Society seemed to her 
unreal, thin, unworthy. Conventionalities 
amused while they sickened her. 

‘«¢ The show is not the show, 

But they who go,” 
expressed in large measure her attitude toward 
that side of life. Real life, on the other hand, 
seemed to her very vast and inexpressibly 
solemn. Petty trivialities had no part in her 
constitution, and she came to despise them 
more and more. It was partly owing to this 
and partly to an innate and constantly increas- 
ing shyness which caused her to mingle con- 
stantly less with accumulated humanity, to 
give up her journeys to distant cities, and to 
retire from even the simple life of a New Eng- 
land college town. But her love for her friends 
seemed to increase almost in proportion as she 
had less of their bodily presence, and her letters 
to and from them formed a large part of her 
life. She once wrote to Mr. Samuel Bowles: 

“, . . IT hope your cups are full. I hope 
your vintage is untouched. In such a porce- 
lain life one likes to be sure that all is well, 
lest one stumble upon one’s hopes in a pile of 
broken crockery. 

“« My friends are my estate. 

“Forgive me, then, the avarice to hoard them! 
They tell me those who were poor early have 
different views of gold. I don’t know how 
that is. 
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‘God is not so wary as we, else He would give 
us no friends, lest we forget Him! The charms 
of the heaven in the bush are superseded, I 
fear, by the heaven in the hand, occasionally.” 

Later, she wrote, after Mr. Bowles had 
returned from Europe, where his health had 
seemed greatly benefited : 

“©, . . We pray for your new health the 
prayer that goes not down when they shut the 
church. We offer you our cups, stintless as to 
the bee—the lily, her new liquors. 

“Would you like summer? Taste of ours. 

“Spices? Buy here. 

“Til? We have berries for the parching. 

“Weary? Furloughs of down. 

‘‘Perplexed? Estates of violet trouble ne’er 
looked on. 

“Captive? We bring reprieve of roses. 

“Fainting? Flasks of air. 

“Even for Death a fairy medicine. 

«But which is it, sir?” 

With a keen sense of humor, and a nature 
as ecstatic as a bird’s, she was yet made serious 
by the insistence of life’s pathos. The com- 
bination of qualities rendered her companion- 
ship, when she vouchsafed it, wonderfully 
breezy and fascinating. But such a soul must 
inevitably know more pain than pleasure. 
Passionately devoted to her friends, her happi- 
ness was at times almost too intense—and 
disproportionately large pain, in the earlier 
years, was caused by even slight separations. 
With her, pathos lay very near raillery and 
badinage, pain very near delight. 

As early as 1868 or 1870 her prose style 
was beginning to develop its incisiveness—like 
her own thought, it went straight to the essence 
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of things, and while still dressed in language 
sufficiently to allow its passing in conventional 
places, it was already divested of superfluities. 
A letter to a cousin in the spring of 1870 sug- 
gests the coming simplicity. She had no 
events, in the usual meaning of the word. 
Birds and sunshine, a stray breeze, or a passing 
cloud gave her their own fullness, and made 
her days great with infinite suggestiveness. 

“Dear CHILDREN: I think the blue-birds 
do their work exactly like me. They dart 
around just so, with little dodging feet, and 
look so agitated. I really feel for them, they 
seem to be so tried. The mud is very deep— 
up to the wagons’ stomachs—arbutus mak- 
ing pink clothes, and everything alive. 
Even the hens are touched with the things of 
Bourbon, and make republicans like me feel 
strangely out of scene. Mother went ramb- 
ling and came in with a burdock on her shawl, 
so we know that the snow has perished from 
the earth. 

“‘ Noah would have liked mother. . . .” 

A year or two after, she wrote: 

‘“‘ Interview is acres, while the broadest let- 
ter feels a bandaged place.” 

And to the same cousin in 1874 : 

“ Spring is a happiness so_ beautiful, so 
unique, so unexpected, that I don’t know what 
to do with my heart. I dare not take it, I dare 
not leave it. What do you advise? Life is 
a spell so exquisite that everything conspires to 
break: it. 

“© What do I think of Middlemarch? What 
do I think of glory, except that in a few 
instances this ‘mortal has already put on 
immortality.’ George Eliot is one. The mys- 
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teries of human nature surpass the ‘ mysteries 
of redemption,’ for the infinite we only suppose, 
while we see the finite. 

“T launch Vinnie to-morrow. It will require 
the combined efforts of Maggie, Providence, 
and myself, for whatever advances Vinnie 
makes in nature and art, she has not reduced 
departure to a science. " 

But at last an event did come, in the sudden 
death of her father, and with it a benumbing 
horror, which almost stopped her own heart 
from beating, and seemed to undermine the 
foundations of her world. After a few days 
she wrote her cousin : 

«%, . . Father does not live with us now 
—he lives in a new house. Though it was built 
in an hour, it is better than this. He hasn’t 
any garden, because he moved after gardens 
were made, so we take him the best flowers, 
and if we only knew he knew perhaps we could 


stop crying. . . . The grass begins after 
Pat has stopped it. Though it is many nights, 
my mind never comes home. . . .” And 


afterward to another friend : 

“Should it be possible for me to speak of 
my*father before I behold him,I shall try to 
do so to you, whom he always remembered.” 

When her mind really “ came home ” again, 
and the shock was a little in the past, her 
quaint way of looking at everything came forth 
once more, and she wrote a cousin who had sent 
flowers for her father’s grave : 

“I am sure you must have remembered that 
father had become as little children, or you 
would never have dared send him a Christmas 
gift, for you know how he frowned upon Santa 
Claus and all such prowling gentlemen.” 
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And about the same time: “ Nature must be 
too young to feel, or much too old.” 

In the night of the Fourth of July, 1879, 
a large fire occurred in Amherst, of which the 
description went forth to her cousins : 

«‘ Did you know there had been a fire here, 
and but for a whim of the wind Vinnie and 
Emily would have been homeless? But per- 
haps you saw the Republican. We were waked 
by the ticking of the bells. The bells tick in 
Amherst to tell the firemen. I sprang to the 
window, and each side of the curtain saw that 
awful sun. The moon was shining high at the 
time and the birds singing like trumpets. 

‘Vinnie came, soft as a moccasin: * Don’t 
be afraid, Emily, it’s only the Fourth of July.’ 

“T did not tell that I saw it, for I thought 
if she felt it best to deceive, it must be that it 
was. She took hold of my hand and led me 
into mother’s room. Mother had not waked. 

I could hear buildings falling and 
oil exploding, and people walking and talking 
gaily, and cannon far and soft as velvet from 
parishes that did not know that we were burn- 
ing up. 

« And so much lighter than day was it that 
I saw a caterpillar measure a leaf far down in 
the orchard, and Vinnie kept saying bravely : 
‘It’s only the Fourth of July.’ It seemed like 
a theater, or a night in London, or perhaps like 
chaos ; the innocent dew falling ‘as if it thought 
no evil,’ and sweet frogs prattling in the pools 
as if there were no earth, . . . The post 
office is in the old meeting house where Xon 
and I went early to avoid the crowd, and—fell 
asleep with the bumble bees and the Lord God 
of Elijah. 
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“‘ Vinnie’s ‘It’s only Fourth of July’ I shall 
always remember. I think she will tell us so 
when we die, to keep us from being afraid. 

“ Footlights cannot improve the grave—only 
immortality. . . .” 

_ To the same cousins this sententious para- 
graph: 

‘God is rather stern with His little ones. «A 
cup of cold water in My name’ is a shivering 
legacy, February mornings.” 

After an invalidism of several years, Emily’s 
mother died in the autumn of 1882, of which 
this remarkable letter was one result : 

“1 hoped to write you before, but mother’s 
dying almost stunned my spirit. I have 
answered a few inquiries of love, but written 
little intuitively. She was scarcely the aunt 
you knew. The great mission of pain had been 
ratified—cultivated to tenderness by persistent 
sorrow, so that a larger mother died than had 
she died before. There was no earthly parting. 
She slipped from our fingers like a flake gath- 
ered by the wind, and is now part of the drift 
called ‘the infinite.’ 

“We don’t know where she is, though so 
many tell us. 

‘I believe we shall in some manner be cher- 
ished by our Maker—that the One who gave 
us this remarkable earth has the power still 
farther to surprise that which He has caused. 
Beyond, all is silence. 

‘Mother was very beautiful when she had 
died. Seraphs are solemn artists. The illumi- 
nation that comes but once paused upon her 
features, and it seemed like hiding a picture to 
lay her in the ground. But the grass that 
received my father will suffice his guest—the 
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one he asked at the altar to visit him all his 
life. 

“I cannot tell how eternity seems—it sweeps 
around me like a sea. my 

But despite the tious pain brought by 
death, her essentially sunny nature always reas- 
serted itself in time, though toward the end of 
life the accumulation of losses was almost too 
much for her loving heart. These years were 
constantly fertile in some of the strangest and 
most weird: of ;her verses, ag ber life drew 
more and indre-into: itselt 

Her great debt to books is constantly dwelt 
upon both in her ietters and in many of her 
poems. An unpublished'frazment, inclosed in 
a letter to a friend, expresses this sense of grati- 
tude in her own quaint way: 

«There is no frigate like a book 


To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 


Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll. 

How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul !” 


Her garden was gradually abandoned for the 
conservatory, and truly she seemed to have 
a mysterious friendship with the powers of sun 
and soil, for always fair were her plants with 
perennial blossoming. 

The secret of her poetic seclusion was 
neither bodily infirmity, nor love disappoint- 
ment, incredible as such a statement may seem. 
Nine-tenths of us, of more every-day mold, 
would require some sudden blow, some fierce 
and startling crisis, to produce a hidden and 
unusual life like hers. And we love to believe 
striking and theatrical things of our neighbors. 
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It panders to that romantic element latent in 
the plainest of us. But Emily Dickinson’s 
method of living was a simple and natural out- 
come of her increasingly shy and introspective 
nature—a development perfectly in the line of 
her whole constitution. One sentence alone, 
written more than thirty years ago, fore- 
shadowed it, was indeed its key. Speaking 
regretfully of the loss of her long-time maid, 
Margaret, she said : 

“i winced at her less; for Iam in.the habit 
of her, and even a new rolling-pin. has an 
embarrassing eieynert.”. : 

Congenial companionship was, nevertheless, 
in a certain sense, ‘very: dear to her, yet I am 
convinced that she was not lonely in her chosen 
isolation. 

Emerson somewhere says: ‘ Now and then 
a man exquisitely made can live alone,” and 
Lord Bacon puts the thought with even greater 
force and directness—‘* Whosoever is delighted 
in Solitude, is either a Wilde Beast or a God.” 
To some natures introspection is a necessity for 
expression. “Why should I feel lonely?” 
exclaims Thoreau, in his temporary isolation at 
Walden. “Is not our planet in the Milky Way?” 
He was, indeed, “no more lonely than the 
north star,” nor, I believe, was Emily Dickin- 
son. One of her still unpublished poems 
begins: 

‘«‘ Never for society 
He shall seek in vain, 
Who his own acquaintance 
Cultiva tes. = 

Her intimacy with nature was almost elf- 
like—she saw and apprehended the great 
mother’s processes, methods; and she shared 
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the rapture of all created things under the wide 
sky. March was especially dear. 
poems celebrate its beauties and promises. One 
especially is such a quaint and personal apos- 
trophe to his virtues that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it : 


«Dear March, come in! 
How glad I am! 
I looked for you before. 
Put down your hat— 
You must have walked— 
How out of breath you are! 
Dear March, how are you? 
And the rest ? 
Did you leave nature well ? 
Oh! March, come right upstairs with me— 
I have so much to tell ! 


I got your letter, and the birds— 
The maples never knew 

That you were coming, I declare, 
How red their faces grew ! 

But, March, forgive me— 

And all those hills 

You left for me to hue ; 

There was no purple suitable, 
You took it all with you. 


‘Who knocks? That April ! 
Lock the door ! 
I will not be pursued ! 
He stayed away a year, to call 
When I am occupied. 
But trifles look so trivial 
As soon as you have come, 
That blame is just as dear as praise, 
And praise as mere as blame.” 


The closing stanza of another unpublished 
poem on March reads : 


. News is he of all the others, 
Bold it were to die 
With the blue-birds buccaneering © 
On his British sky.” 


Many of her 
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*¢ What a hazard an accent is!” she wrote 
in one of her last years. ‘‘ When I think of 
the hearts it has seuttled or sunk, I almost 
fear to lift my hand to so much as a punctua- 
tion!” 

And to another who had sent her a book— 
what book, unhappily, we do not know : 


“DEAR FRIEND: I thank you with wonder. 
Should you ask me my comprehension of a star- 
light night, awe were my only reply—and so of 
the mighty book. It stills, incites, infatuates, 
blesses and blames in one. Like human affec- 
tion, we dare not touch it, yet flee—what else 
remains? . . . How vast is the chastise- 
ment of beauty given us by our Maker! A 
word is inundation when it comes from the sea. 
Peter took the marine walk at the great risk. 

E. Dickinson.” 


The comings and goings, the loves and losses of 
her friends were always remembered by apt and 
dainty courtesies, the little gifts accompanied 
by notes often startlingly pertinent. Some- 
times but a line—often three or four. With a 
gift to a young relative on her wedding day came 
this oriental word : 

«“ Will the sweet cousin who is about to make 
the Etruscan experiment accept a smile which 
will last a lifetime if ripened in the sun?” 

In the autumn of 1882 I had wished to send 
Emily Dickinson some little remembrance, and 
by a happy thought decided to paint for her a 
group of those weird but perfect flowers of 
shade and silence, the monotropa, or ‘ Indian 
pipe.” She at once sent me the following note: 


“Dear FriEND: That without suspecting 
it you should send me the preferred flower of 
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life seems almost supernatural, and the sweet 
glee that I felt at meeting it I could confide to 
none. I still cherish the clutch with which I 
bore it from the ground when a wondering 
child, an unearthly booty; and maturity only 
enhances mystery, never decreases it. 

‘‘ To duplicate the vision is almost more amaz- 
ing, for God’s unique capacity is too surprising 
to surprise. 

“1 know not how to thank you. We do not 
thank the rainbow, though its trophy is a snare. 
To give delight is hallowed—perhaps the toil 
of angels, whose avocations are concealed. . . . 

With joy, 
E. Dickinson.” 

When the first volume of poems was ready 
for publication, five years after her death, and 
a design was needed for the cover, nothing else 
seemed so singularly appropriate as these spec- 
tral blossoms. The design was cut from the 
little painting which stood so long in her room. 
About 1884 she wrote her friend “ H. H.,” in 
Colorado : 

** Who could be ill in March, that month of 
proclamation? Sleigh-bells and joys contend 
in my matinée, and the North surrenders 
instead of the South—a reverse of bugles. 

“Pity me, however; I have finished Ramona. 
Would that, like Shakespeare, it were just pub- 
lished! . . .” 

One of her last notes was written in the 
spring of 1886: 


“1 send a violet for L I should have 





sent a stem, but was overtaken by snow-drifts. 
I regret deeply not to add a butterfly, but have 
lost my hat, which precludes my catching one.” 

As examples of her mature style, the later 
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letters might be almost indefinitely multiplied, 
each with a world of thought in a few lines—a 
verbal microcosm. But enough have been given 
to show the trend of her thought, the individual 
method of her mind, and a use of language 
which, as a comparison with the earlier letters will 
show, did not spring full-fledged to its power, 
but was a distinct evolution, a survival of the 
fittest in words. 

In the quiet of leafy Amherst, in the old 
family mansion, Emily Dickinson lived and 
wrote, and here she 

« Ascended from our vision 
To countenances new.” 

In May, 1886, she was borne lovingly over 
the threshold she had not passed beyond in 
years. 

«She went as softly as the dew 
From a familiar flower. 
Not like the dew did she return 
At the accustomed hour.” 

To the few who gathered that sunny after- 
noon, her friend, fellow-poet, and “ master,” 
read Emily Bronté’s “ Ode to Immortality.” 
“A favorite,” as he so fitly said, “with our 
friend who has now put on that immortality 
which she seemed never to have laid off.” 

She had lived in voluntary retirement from 
outside eyes, and now, in the sweet May sun- 
shine, tender hands carried her through 
meadows starry with daisies into a silence and 
seclusion but little deeper. 

Mase. Loomis Topp. 
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NATIONALITIES—A STORY. 
} a 


The red disk of the winter’s sun dipped 
beneath the wide, irregular sky line of the 
prairie-like expanse of snow to the West; the 
red light caught the green and gold towers of 
the old church at Eskenburg, in Northern Rus- 
sia, and illuminated the little windows of the 
traktir (inn) just beyond it, lightened the 
feathery tops of the rime covered old pines, too, 
at the edge of the great forest, and turned to a 
glorious rose color the snow-clad mountain 
peaks above them. As the sun set in the cloud- 
less, frosty sky, the “foreign barins” bade 
farewell to their friends at Eskenburg and, 
lashing their horses to a full gallop, started on 
their return to Levinsk, a distance of about 
fourteen versts. 

A dozen years ago a trip over the mountains 
by night, such as this, would have been thought 
too daring for the stoutest hearted Yamschik. 
The forest of Oblonsk was then an unexplored 
wilderness, and was the abode of savage animals. 
At this time it was deemed safe enough. The 
wolves had been driven into the fastnesses of 
the mountains ; bears were never seen, or seen 
at such rare intervals that they were declared 
to be a welcome presence in the lonely forest. 
The building of the Tsar’s railway had done 
all this. Said the Moujiks: “ Blessed be their 
father the Tsar!” 

The foreign “ barins 


” 


had come over the 


mountains that morning to attend, out of curi- 
osity, the féte of the blessing of the ikons at 
the Church of St. Isaac, at Eskenburg. They 
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were a party of engineers and their families, 
who were engaged by the government on the 
new Imperial Railway viaduct just west of 
Levinsk. It was a rare occasion for the 
patriarch of Perm to venture so far into the 
mountains that season. The Moujiks come up 
to Eskenburg from near and from far, bringing 
their ikons to be blessed. And not only the 
ikons, but water carried in huge demijohns was 
blessed and made holy for the ensuing year. 
The gorgeous priests of Perm intoned their 
long, monotonous prayers over the water in 
a sort of chant. It was solemn, thought the 
visitors, but hardly impressive. 

It had been a great day in the long, 
weary months of the winter’s dullness at the 
temporary quarters of the foreign engineers of 
the great railway viaduct. They had risen 
early for their drive across the mountains to 
the féte at Eskenburg. The blessing of the 
ikons by the patriarch of Perm was not an 
annual celebration. It had not occurred before 
in five years. Vladimir Rakoffski, the chief 
engineer, a huge, bearded, red-faced Fin, had 
told them that they should not miss the sight ; 
Pierre La Lanne, the French assistant, pre- 
dicted it would be a glorious trip; John Hig- 
ginson, the American, said his little girl 
should go, too. ‘“ Wolves?” asked the women, 
fearfully ; ‘the wolves had been hunted out of 
the mountains of the Eskenburg district these 
ten years,” they answered. 

“Wolves! Who’s afraid of the dogs! and 
St. Isaac will protect our lives—” 

“But for those who don’t believe in St. 
Isaac?” interposed the English engineer 
Stephens. 
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“‘ You heretic foreigners—look out for your- 
selves, then!” roared Rakoffski, laughing. 

“IT guess I'll take along my revolver,” 
the American, John Higginson, quietly. 

For months these isolated engineers talked, 
in that remote mountain village, of their 
expected trip to the Eskenburg féte. The day 
had come ; the ride over had been uneventfully 
pleasant ; the brilliant sun had sparkled over 
the white dazzling snow all day; the proces- 
sions of priests in gorgeous raiment ; the fumes 
of the incense; the magnificent interior of the 
old Eskenburg church; the chanting of the 
men’s choir which had come with the college of 
priests in gorgeous raiment all the way from 
Perm ; the long Greek benediction ; the never- 
ending prayers; the surging of the censers; 
the silence and superstitious awe of the peas- 
ant congregation ; the solemn playing of the 
old organ; the devoutness of the simple- 
hearted peasants; the procession of the 
ikons—aye, and the jolly supper at the 
Eskenburg traktir afterward—Now all was 
over, and the féte was a thing of the past. 
It remained a picture in their minds, to be 
rememberd long in after days, as they looked 
back shouting farewell in French, English and 
Russian, as their kibitkas drew away with 
horses in full gallop on the road toward Levinsk. 
Perhaps a hundred moujiks in all shouted 
huzzas of “ Godspeed” after the visitors who 
had been so liberal with their drink money and 
caused the vodka to flow like water all the 
afternoon at the traktirs. 

The massed crowd of hallooing moujiks 
grouped picturesquely against the yellowish- 
white walls of the Volostnoe pravleme or 


said 
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town hall of the mir; the colored gowns of the 
women and young girls in their flamboyant 
headdresses ; the knot of rearing horses led to 
water by a moujik ; the children running after 
them and tumbling recklessly in the snow—all 
the village life, the noise and the shouting at 
the close of the féte day along the wide street 
of Eskenburg flashed out of sight as the 
sledges sharply turned a corner and descended a 
hill on the road to Levinsk. 

Each sledge was drawn by three lively young 
horses, and they dashed along the crust of the 
deep snow hardly feeling the weight of their 
several loads. ‘‘ Faster! faster! little pigeons! ” 
shouted the Russian Yamschik drivers. ‘It is 
but eight good versts to the hill, little brothers, 
where we can see the towers of Levinsk!” 
And faster and faster the four sledges seemed 
to glide over the darkening snow, until the 
edge of the tall black pines was reached and 
the sharp crack of the long Russian whips was 
heard reverberating far within them. 

Each sledge was covered with gay ribbons of 
their National colors. The English blood red, 
the Russian green, the French and American 
tri-colors. Later on, as they drew into the 
depths of the snowy wilderness, they burned red 
and blue lights; they sang, they fired pistols in 
the air—it was a joyous event. The sleigh 
loads were not appalled by the darksome lone- 
liness of the deep woodland. 

They entered the forest of Levinsk at the 
close of the day, just as the moon blossomed in 
the purple sky below Arcturus; and the sleigh 
bells jingled and rang and set the wild foxes 
and squirrels stirring. 

“Wolves ?—the wolves were driven out of 
the Eskenburg district in 1881,” they said. 
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In the first Kibitka, or sledge, the Russian 
Vladimir Rakoffski, driven by the old moujik 
servant, Levin, led the way. Old Levin had 
been across the mountains fifty times and knew 
the sledge path as well as he knew his favorite 
kabak in Levinsk. With the huge Russian 
bear Rakoffski, was his wife, a plump, black- 
eyed, sharp-tongued little Russian woman, 
whom, as a chattel, he owned in good Russian 
fashion, and whom he beat regularly and religi- 
ously each week in the presence of their two 
sons. 

Mme. Rakoffski loved her husband none the 
less for this beating; it seemed to her no 
degradation ; she professed to the other women 
that it was a source of love and respect. “ You 
say you do not believe me,” she said to the 
English and American wife. ‘ But you do 
not love your husbands. They may love you— 
but you—ah no! My beloved Rakoffski is 
my ‘poppa’ as well as my husband. It is 
right that he should chastise me. Each blow 
is dear to me!” 

In the second sledge rode the Frenchman, his 
mistress, a mademoiselle Deuxtemps—formerly 
a member of the ballet at the Eden Theatre in 
Paris—a pretty petite little woman, whose love 
and devotedness to the young French engineer 
made her deserve a better fate than a winter 
in the Urals. Their child, a boy of four, 
accompanied them. 

In the next Kibitka rode Henry Stephens, 
an English engineer, who had served in India, 
at Calcutta, in the 11th corps. There he had 
married Eliza, the daughter of an English 
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merchant, who had since followed him all over 
the world, as English wives will, refusing com- 
fortable separation, and preferring the hard- 
ships of her husband’s engineering life to a 
home in gentle England and a pension during 
his absence. 

Last of all rode John Higginson, of Spring- 
field, Mass., a thin, spare man with a chin 
beard. It was a cause of continual wonder to 
John Higginson that, in the first place, he had 
gotten into a spot so far away from Massachu- 
setts, and into a place so out of the world as 
Levinsk, and, secondly, that his wife, his little 
girl and his mother-in-law were out there, too, 
spending the long, hard, cold winter with him! 
It was quite true that the “ pay” was high and 
that he had gone to Russia in the previous 
spring expecting to return by November—but 
here it was— December—and he had agreed to 
remain for a year longer—and she (Almeda) 
and her mother and the girl there with him.— 
Well!! It sometimes made him wake up in 
the middle of the night and chuckle alone to 
himself! It was so amusing! Such a joke on 
them all! 

But it was her (Almeda’s) doing—he hadn’t 
asked her. No, she took it into her head her- 
self, and out she came from America, and 
brought her mother and little Cherry along, 
too—well!! It made him laugh! 

Mrs. Brimly (he called her “ mother-in-law’’) 
was a prim, severe and unmanageable sort of 
old lady ; firm in her convictions—and abhor- 
ring the Russians, and continually provoking 
rows and quarrels at Levinsk with the 
engineer and the moujik families. “Bah!” 
she used to exclaim. “As for those peasants, 
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they all need first of all a scrubbing brush 
and scalding water, then, I think, they had 
better be quietly pizened off.” 

“ Madame” Céleste Lalanne, as she was 
called, was a petite little black-eyed woman, 
who smoked cigarettes and carried into the 
“barbarous Russe” the habits and manners of 
her beloved Paris. She had been very gay that 
day—had Mademoiselle Deuxtemps, her name 
she used on the Boulevards—and had danced 
a most engaging can-can on one of the 
broad tables of the traktir at Eskenburg. The 
can-can had come to an abrupt ending as she 
saw her lover devoting himself much too atten- 
tively in her jealous eyes to a pretty young 
Russian peasant girl. They had quarreled, 
Lalanne and she, but when the party had 
started away were apparently on the best of 
terms once more. 

No wonder the dragon-like Mrs. Brimly had 
found it her duty that day to rebuke the hand- 
some, piquant Frenchwoman, and during their 
dinner had several times nearly come to blows. 
It made honest John Higginson laugh. He 
secretly loved to see his respected mother-in-law 
“ruffling” some one besides himself. It was 
the most amusing comedy that could be set 
before him. 

As for the great Russian bear, Rakoffski— 
he frowned at Mrs. Brimly—and took her so 
seriously that she was afraid of him and hardly 
dared speak to him. 

At first she had frowned severely on poor 
little Pierre Lalanne, the French civil engineer, 
and refused to speak to “‘ Madame” Lalanne as 
soon as she found out that no marriage cere- 
mony had passed over the heads of the interest- 
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ing pair. Later on she had brought herself to 
* tolerate” them. 

As for John Higginson—Mrs. Brimly never 
rufied him! not a mite! He only sat back 
and laughed the more! 

*‘ Now, as to this blessing of the ikons,” the 
old lady was saying, as they dashed along the 
forest road in the pale moonlight, snugly 
wrapped in their muffs and furs, and warm and 
comfortable, and their hot ovens at their feet as 
if at home. 

‘Now, as to this blessing of the ikons—I 
call it simple, plain, downright idolatry—noth- 
ing more, nothing less. ‘Thou shalt not 
worship graven images of anything that is in 
the Heavens above, the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth ’— that’s what the Bible 
says—and John Higginson, how you could sit 
up there and look solemn and reverential, and 
bow your head, I can’t see. How you, the 
father of a daughter coming on now to be a 
grown-up girl and likely to be influenced for 
right or wrong, especially by you, and likely to 
be led one way or the other, and the way the 
twig is bent the tree is inclined—you, I say.” 

“¢ Mother—don’t ’’—softly interjected Al- 
meda. She quite believed her mother half 
right, however ! 

“But I shall—it’s my duty! and I don’t 
care what I say, so long as I say what’s right 
—and I don’t see why you ever made up your 
mind, Almeda, to come to this pagan land, 
and, what’s more, I don’t see how you can let 
Him stay here a day after you’ve come out and 
seen what sort of a place it is. His best 
friend a wife-beater—his next best—an im- 
moral Frenchman, and as for that English- 
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man, Henry Stephens, I believe he’ll kill 
his two girls some day—he don’t care that for 
them! He’s mad because the Lord didn’t 
send him boys. I see murderer stamped on 
his brow —and these are His friends!” 

«‘ Mother, mother!” exclaimed Almeda in a 
sleepy voice. ‘Don’t! He can’t pick an’ 
choose, you know—there ain’t only these—” 

*“Can’t pick and choose? Well, then, he 
can refuse to have anything more to do with 
them—except on pure business or when the 
viaduct requires—as for me, I don’t believe it 
ever will be built—that old Russian Tsar 
never has enough gumption to build any- 
thing!” 

Mrs. Higginson leaned over to the little 
curly-haired girl. “Say, Cherry, you must 
be tiring out your father—let me take her, 
John—” 

Cherry smiled a tired little smile and closed 
her eyes again. She was a pretty child, and 
the idol of her father. He often took her into the 
engineering work of the railway, carrying her 
many a wearisome mile on his back to and 
from the work. Like many American fathers, 
the “intimate” relations between him and his 
wife seemed to cease on the advent of their 
first born. They had a habit of saying to 
Cherry what they otherwise would have said to 
each other direct. The child was their medium 
of conversation, and the medium of their 
quiet New England affection. 

“Oh, I ain’t tired—but my arm’s sort of 
stiff, too,” said John Higginson. 

“I believe you'd let it freeze hard before 
you'd give up Cherry!” laughed his wife. 
‘‘ See there—I believe his hand is froze!” 
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John Higginson only laughed a little, and 
they both fell to chafing his hand. It ached a 
good deal, but he said nothing about it, and 
after a little his mother-in-law began again. 
She realized her excellent opportunity in the 
narrow sledge. 


III. 


The four sledges had covered more than half 
the distance of the return journey, and now 
passed into a narrow defile between the high 
crags of two precipitous pine covered hills. 
The soft rays of the full moon hardly pene- 
trated into the gloomy gorge at the bottom of 
which flowed a stream which rushed along so 
rapidly that the ice had barely time to form. 
Lynx, blackcock and hare darted and flitted 
amid the trees. The voice of old Levin could 
be heard urging on his horses far ahead in the 
darkness; the Yamschik of the French sledge, 
just in advance, shouted out some words of 
precaution ; at the same time the sledge seemed 
to meet with some mishap and overturned. 
The American: got out at once, lit a lantern 
and went forward. A portion of the harness 
had broken on the central horse, above whose 
shaggy neck hung the high arched yoke. It 
took some little time to repair it, and in the 
meanwhile the two forward sleighs, containing 
the English and Russian engineers and their 
families, had vanished in the darkness. A half 
hour later, the tug strap broke on the American 
sleigh, and the delay caused by this allowed 
the Frenchman to gain several miles, so that 
as they pursued the last part of their journey 
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up the long ascent toward Levinsk, the sleighs 
became widely separated, with the English and 
Russian, presumably, well on in the lead. 

It grew toward midnight as they emerged 
once again into the more open moonlight of the 
Oblonsk forest, and the Americans, all of 
whom were dozing except the garrulous Mrs. 
Brimly, suddenly felt the motion of the sledge 
cease, and saw the Yamschik stand up and 
crane his ear in a listening attitude. The 
breathing of the heated horses, the jingle of 
the little yoke bells as they turned their heads, 
was all that Higginson could hear. 

“¢ What is it?” he asked in Russian. 

‘«‘ Listen!” said the driver in a low, terrified 
voice. 

‘¢ What does he think he hears?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brimly. “‘ Robbers?” and she seized her 
son-in-law’s arm fiercely. 

“‘ Listen!” said Higginson, imperatively. 

Far away—then growing louder, more shrill, 
and in front of them, then ceasing altogether, 
came the cries of wolves. 

There was no mistaking the sound. The 
Yamschik turned to Higginson helplessly. 

“ Drive on!” said the American, calmly, as 
if the wolves were some flock of biaing sheep 
along a country road. 

‘«‘ But, master, they are ahead of us—”’ 

It is quite probable that Higginson had 
never in all his varied experiences—experienced 
wolves. He took out his revolver, coolly 
loaded it, saw that the hammer worked prop- 
erly, and said again in Russian: “ Drive on— 
you fool!” 

Perhaps it was the nervousness of their 
driver, who pulled at the reins, perhaps it was 
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the long, low howl of a wolf apparently near 
at hand, that started the horses off at a fierce 
canter. There is something unearthly it is 
said in the almost human wail of these demons 
of the forest. Their howls frighten other 
animals even more than man. 

“ Yr—r—r—r—ow-—oow! ”—blood-curdling, 
frightful—and_ now never ceasing on the mid- 
night air, came the cries of the wolves from 
out the lonely forest. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Brimly, “If them really 
be wolves, J’m goin’ to get out and walk, 
’cause they'll only scare them horses, an’ i’ve 
been in runaways before—to home.” 

“Sit still, ma’am,” said John Higginson 
sternly. “Do be quiet, mother-in-law—” 

“* Why—I hear ’em gettin’ nearer an’ nearer 
—they don’t bite, do they, John?” 

“‘ No—they don’t bite—they just eat, that’s 
all!” and he laughed quietly, and looked to 
his revolver. 

“Well, I do just wish we was to home and 
out o’ this vicious country, that’s all. It’s 
just awful—a worshippin’ images, an’ full o’ 
bears an’ wolves—an’ such. Oh, as for me, 
don’t I wish I was home to Springfield! Just 
on my way to or coming from prayer meetin’— 
well—if I ever get back alive—Ill never leave 
home again! No, sir!” 

The barking of a fierce old she wolf, near at 
hand but invisible, drowned the voice of the 
old lady. 

For once Mrs. Brimly was beaten at her 
own game! 

The horses started on in fright. The snow, 
driving off the side hills by the wind, fell in 
flurries over their heads; the low branches of 
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the pines brushed them; the moon seemed to 
hide her face ; nearer and louder came the howls 
of the wolves. Then they saw them! 

First one running and barking, like a dog; 
then another and another; then a dozen, as if 
they had sprung up out of the deep snow, snap- 
ping their teeth, showing their white, frothy 
fangs—and, with long, terrible, yet beautiful, 
leaps easily keeping well up with the galloping 
horses. Higginson stood up in the sledge and 
fired a shot from his revolver; a fierce, gaunt 
old he wolf fell over wounded. In another 
moment his mates were tearing him to pieces. 

On and on they raced; the race of life and 
death. If they could reach the open plains 
they might hope to escape. But the gray, lean 
wolves grew fiercer, crowded up closer, grew 
more numerous, darted at the horses, tore at 
their throats, until the foam flew back half - 
red with blood. 

Higginson fired and killed another howling 
demon. Then he lowered his revolver. “It’s 
no use,” he said. ‘I'll wait a little. I can 
count forty.” 

They came to a long upward ascent and the 
exhausted horses fell to a walk. As yet the 
wolves had not attacked those in the sledge, 
but now a fierce old beast sprang upon the 
Yamschik and tore his fur coat as keenly as if 
it were slit down the back with a knife. Hig- 
ginson now opened fire upon the pack indiscri- 
minately, killing two and driving the wounded 
to frenzy. They came closer, snarling, licking 
their fangs, stark, gaunt, their ribbed sides 
flecked with foam, their murderous eyes mak- 
ing a relentless demand. 
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The thought flashed through Higginson’s 
mind, “One of us must be offered as a sacri- 
fice,” and the second thought followed—even 
now he was essentially a humorist—“ Perhaps 
mother-in-law might offer—” 

In another second he was on the snow, 
revolver in hand. ‘“ Drive on, Yamschik!— 
hurry ! —get aid!” he cried in Russian. Then 
he calmly turned his revolver over to his wife. 

“‘ What are you going to do, John?” cried 
his wife, agonized. 

He bent over and kissed her. At the same 
moment the little baby girl cried. He kissed it, 
too, and a wolf springing on the back of the 
off horse, maddened it and the others, and they 
broke away, and the sledge vanished around a 
turn in the road. The horses had run away. 
The Yamschik lost all control. 

Higginson drew a knife, and fought des- 
perately, drawing the wolves to him, his back 
against a tree. . . . He fought to his 
knees, using the lean dead bodies he had slain 
as a rampart. . . . It didn’t last long. 

But they were saved ! 

They were saved! He leaned his torn back 
up against a tree—his face, his hands, dripped 
with blood. Thoughts of the old home in 
America flashed across his brain. He glanced 
out into the forest and heard the faint jingle 
of the bells as the sleigh containing all that was 
precious to him bore its freight homeward. 
His arm, raised now only in a half-hearted self- 
defense, to ward off the fierce spring of a he 
wolf more vicious than the rest—fell broken at 
his side. 

Swift visions came of the quaint old New 
England street, the swaying elms, the old 
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school house on the hill where he had recited 
his lessons in Almeda’s company; visions of 
the old, quiet life of the common “ every day” 
American—who says little, talks little even as 
a boy—and even less asa man. And so, this 
was the end! He was defenseless. Then 
came horrible pain, then—as he gazed into the 
moonlit forest he fancied he saw little Cherry ; 
then—came darkness—and that was all. 


In the sledge his wife held her crying child 
to her bosom, ghastly white, in a dead faint, as 
the horses galloped on and out into the open 
plains of Levinsk in safety. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Brimly, shuddering, “ he 
left us his pistol. Now, what on earth can he 
do with that pack of infuriated animals without 
his pistol ?” 


IV. 


From Levinsk, about sunrise, the rescue 
party of moujiks started out with guns, pitch- 
forks, clubs, knives and gong bells. The Eng- 
lishman and wife had arrived childless, the 
Frenchman without his mistress, the Russian 
Rakoffski a forlorn widower. Each had made 
a characteristic sacrifice to the wolves of what 
was least precious to him, according to his 
nationality. 

Presumably the tremendous Russian Vladi- 
mir Raskoffski was too important a figure 
to be sacrificed for the little black-eyed woman, 
his wife. Pierre Lalanne could easily choose 
another petite maitresse on the boulevards of 
his beloved Paris (to which he soon afterward 
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returned). Henry Stephens saw little in the 
lives of his two “ useless”” daughters to make a 
sacrifice of his own or his wife’s life, and who, 
indeed, in a time of such extraordinary peril, 
can blame these foreign folk? In another year 
they had almost forgotten that night of peril— 
they had each repaired it! 


Away over in Springfield, Mass., there is a 
half insane young widow who goes about wide- 
eyed among the neighbors, and telling a story 
of wolves and of Russia—and telling it so often 
that no one will listen to her. ‘“ Almeda,” 
says Mrs. Brimly, “ you ought to be thankful 
you didn’t marry one of them furrineers. 
Where'd you be now if you’d a gone an’ mar- 
ried a Russian? He’d a throwed you to the 
wolves! You’d better be thankful you had 
a ’merican husband—yes—an’ he left you 
better off than most—too!” 


The old moujik, Levin, who was somewhat 
of a practical philosopher, as they came upon 
the last pathetic body of bones—picked as 
clean as if boiled in a lime kiln—lying at the 
foot of a pine on the crimsoned snow, said : 

«Well, now—tsa—he was a brave fellow, 
that American—yet—yet—that old woman 
who talks so much—I wonder he didn’t com- 
pel the old lady to get out! He was a fool— 
yes—that American—tsa!” 


Henry ANTHONY WINTHROP. 
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OLD LOVES. 


‘*Faune Nympharum fugientum amator.” 
—Horace, Car, I1I., 18. 
I love the love of dryads, whose brown arms 
Enfold me in the spring-green forest glades. 
Sweeter by far than any mortal maids, 
They shade and fan me with their leafy charms, 
And if I go they bend their heads and sigh— 
When the West Wind, my rival, passes by. 


I love the love of naiads, whose cool throats 
Gleam up to me through sheen of fount and brook; 
Who dance to meet my lips with smiling look. 
And wheresoe’er I kiss, no mark denotes. 
Dreaming no vain regrets upon their way, 
Graceful they glide with laughing roundelay. 


I love the love of Nereids, whose deep breasts 
Pillow my head, that aches with toil and strife, 
The while they croon the lullaby of life, 

Till, shamefaced, ’neath the sands I hide my quests. 
The soul yet hears their song ’mid paths of men: 
«Come back to see us when thou art sad again.” 


May I not love you, nymphs, who, asking naught, 
Bend to me with your arms and shoulders bare, 
And, laughing softly, kiss away my care, 

Knowing no cold, false precepts men have taught ? 
When Truth and Nature wake to newer dawn, 
Shall ye not be my loves and I your faun ? 


DvuFFIELD OSBORNE. 
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AN AMERICAN COLLEGIAN AT 
OXFORD. 


FIRST PAPER.—THE DAILY LIFE OF AN 
OXONIAN. 


My first impression of the English under- 
graduate was that, in whatever he undertakes, 
he is farther advanced than his American 
cousin. If he is a new college student and, in 
the Oxford phrase, reads his five good hours a 
day, he has already something of the scholar 
about him. If he is a Balliol politician, his 
debates at the Oxford Union are earnest and 
carefully prepared. If he has come up to 
Brasenose or Magdalen “keen on winning his 
blue,” he has already escaped from the school- 
boy greed for victory which is common in 
American sports, and is a past master at 
gentlemanly games of skill and pluck. If 
he is a Christ Church hunting man, he has 
just come from good riding in the shires, 
and goes into the meets about Oxford with the 
air of taking Hobson’s choice for all there is in 
it; or, perhaps, he refuses to hunt at all, with 
equal good sense, saying that he prefers first- 
rate college life proper to second-rate sport. 
Whatever sort of man he may be, he is on the 
whole better bred, has traveled more, read 
more, and has more knowledge of the world. 
This was my first impression. 

When I had mingled a fortnight in the 
multifarious life of the university it seemed 
rather that the Oxford undergraduate is about 
three years behind his Harvard or Yale cousin. 
However much he knows about the classics and 
history, he is a schoolboy in his ignorance of 
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modern ideals and methods in scholarship. He 
may be vastly familiar with his Homer and his 
Sophocles, his kings and his prime ministers ; 
but if you talk to him of accurate scholarship, 
of advancing the field of learning, or of any one 
of the dozen phases of modern scholarly ambi- 
tion, he is quite at a loss to understand you ; and 
when he does understand, it is more than 
probable that he will disapprove. The classics, 
he will tell you with an easy finality, are good 
to be enjoyed, and history will make wise 
patriots. This lack of mature earnestness is 
widespread. At the Union the most serious 
debates are prefaced by the childish and often 
silly function of “ragging” the officers, in 
which the trivial details of. official duty are 
inquired into with the utmost pomp and cere- 
mony ; and the more absurd the questions are, 
the greater the laughter and applause. If you 
tell an athlete about the intelligence and manly 
enthusiasm shown in American sport, he 
answers, stolidly, “Yes, but I can’t see that 
you get more fun out of football, for all your 
‘interference’ and ‘ flying wedges,’ and really 
your cries of ‘quack, quack, quack!’ are 
grotesque.” This last, of course, refers to the 
Yale cheer, adopted from Aristophanes’ frog- 
chorus, which was so prominent at the Yale- 
Oxford athletic meeting. Yet it is noteworthy 
that, however firmly he believes American 
earnestness to be extravagance, and solely a 
symptom of youth, he does not think it strange 
that at Oxford freshmen are regularly hazed, 
their furniture smashed and their windows 
splintered. And thoroughly as most of the 
men have traveled, they appear always to have 
been firmly under the control of parent or 
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tutor ; it is as much as most freshmen can do to 
conceal the fact that they have fast escaped 
from the shilling-a-week allowance, and are 
awed before their first bank account. 

Of these two contradictory impressions the 
former is more just; and, arising from the fact 
that the Oxonian is, first of all, a creature of 
the thoroughly mature and well-regulated life of 
modern England, it is, to an American, by far 
the more significant. 

Yet the boyishness of the Oxonian must be 
thoroughly grasped before his maturer qualities 
can be appreciated. It arises from the fact 
that he has always been subject to institutions 
that have their origin in a medieval paternal- 
ism, namely, the colleges. The extent to which 
these have kept him young in the very teeth of 
the nineteenth century may best be shown by 
a description of the daily life within their 
walls. 

The day is ushered in by the “ scout,” who 
bustles into the bedroom, throws aside the cur- 
tains, pours out the bath, and shouts “ Half- 
past seven, sir,” in a tone that makes it impos- 
sible to forget that chapel or roll-call comes at 
eight. Unless one “ keeps” his six ‘ chapels” 
or “rollers” a week, he is promptly “ halled” 
or “gated.” To be halled is to be summoned 
to meet the Dean in the dining-hall. To be 
gated is to be forbidden to pass the college gate 
after dark, and fined a shilling for each night 
of punishment. To an American all this 
brings recollections of the paternal roof, where 
tardiness at breakfast meant, perhaps, the loss 
of dessert and bedtime an hour earlier. 

After roll call the scout rules the day. The 
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into one, with frequently a liberal dash of the 
don. This he has acquired by extended resi- 
dence at the University, for among all the 
shifting generations of undergraduates, he and 
the don alone are permanent. When he 
reaches middle age he wears a beard if he 
chooses; and then he is usually taken for a 
don by the casual visitor. There is no harm 
in this. Indeed, the scout takes the part con 
amore, and his long breeding enables him to 
play it toa marvel. Yet for the most part 
the scout is allied to the students. He has his 
social clubs and his musical societies ; he runs, 
plays cricket and rows; and, finally, he meets the 
Cambridge scout in inter-varsity matches. 

His pay the scout receives in part from the 
college, but mostly from the students, who give 
him two to four pounds a term each, according 
to his deserts. All broken bread, meat and 
wine are his perquisites, and tradition allows 
him to “ bag” a fair amount of tea, coffee and 
sugar. Out of all this he makes a fairly sump- 
tuous living. I never knew but one exception, 
and that was when four out of the six men ona 
certain scout’s staircase happened to be vege- 
tarians, and five tetotalers. The poor fellow 
was in extremities for meat and in desperation 
for drink. There was only one more pitiable 
sight in college, and that was the sole student 
who ate meat and drank wine, from whom the 
scout “ bagged ’’ ceaselessly. For instance, at 
the end of a term the student left a half dozen 
of sherry, which he had merely tasted, in his 
sideboard, and when he came back it was gone. 
“I say, Bliss, where’s my sherry?” he asked. 
“Sherry? You ain’t got no sherry.” “But I 
left six bottles; you had no right to more than 
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the one that was broken.” “ Yes, sir; but 
when I had taken that, sir, the half dozen was 
broken.” According to Oxford traditions the 
student had no recourse, and be it set down to 
his praise, he never blamed the scout. He 
only gave tragic expression at intervals to 
the terror of the fate that bound them together 
in suffering, and vented his spleen on total ab- 
stinence and vegetarianism. 

The scout’s day begins when he starts the 
fires in the sitting rooms. He then fetches 
breakfast on covered plates from the college 
kitchen. If a student has “kept a dirty 
roller”; that is, has reported in pajamas, 
ulster and boots, and has turned in again, he 
puts the plates before the fire on a 
trestle built of shovel, poker and _ tongs, 
where the breakfast remains edible until noon. 
If a student has a breakfast party on, the 
scout makes sure that he is stirring in season, 
and, hurrying through the other rooms on the 
staircase, is presently on hand for as long as 
he may be wanted. It may be supposed that 
the scout’s antiquity and importance make him 
a bad servant; in the land of the free I fear 
this would indeed be the case, but at Oxford 
nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
only mark that distinguishes him from any other 
class of waiters is that his attentions to your 
comfort are carried off with greater ease and 
dignity. It may be true that he is president 
of the Oxford Society of College Servants— 
the Hasty Pudding of the scouts; it may be 
true that he stroked the scouts’ eight in the 
“townie’s” bumping races during the long 
“vac.,”’ and afterward rowed against the scouts’ 
eight from Cambridge. He may even captain 
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the scouts’ cricket eleven. If all this is so he 
wears the Oxford ’varsity ribbon on his hat 
with no less pride than any other “double 
blue.”” Yet he is all the more bound, out of 
consideration for his own dignity, to show you 
every form of respect and attention. 

The usual Oxford breakfast is a single 
course, which not infrequently consists of 
some one of the excellent English pork prod- 
ucts with an egg or kidneys. There may be 
two courses, in which case the first is of the 
no less excellent fresh fish. There are no 
vegetables. The regular dessert is toast with 
jam or marmelade. When one has fellows 
into breakfast, and the Oxford custom of 
rooming alone instead of “chumming’”’ pro- 
motes such hospitality, his usual meal is in- 
creased by a course, say, of chicken. In any 
case it leads to a morning cigarette, for 
tobacco aids digestion and helps fill the hour 
or so after meals during which an Englishman 
gives his stomach sway. 

At ten o’clock the breakfast may be inter- 
rupted for a moment by the exit of some one 
bent on attending a lecture, though such an 
act is scarcely in good form. An appointment 
with one’s tutor is a more legitimate excuse 
for leaving ; yet even this is always an occasion 
for an apology, in behalf of the tutor, of 
course, for one is certainly not himself re- 
sponsible. If a quorum is left, they manage 
to sit comfortably by the fire, smoking and 
chatting in spite of lectures and tutors, until 
by mutual consent they scatter to read the 
Times and the Sportsman in the common 
room, or even to get in a bit of “reading” 
before luncheon. 
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Luncheon often consists .of bread and 
cheese and jam, with perhaps a half pint of 
bitter beer; but it may, like the breakfast, 
come from the college kitchen. Yet in this 
case it is very light, for almost immediately 
after it everybody scatters to field and track 
and river. 

The average college of only a hundred or 
two hundred men maintains two football teams, 
a rugby fifteen and an association eleven, an 
eight and two torpids, a cricket eleven, and a 
hockey eleven. Each college has also a set of 
athletic games yearly. This gives scope to a 
maximum of seventy-five or eighty men. The 
residue hunt with the hounds, follow the beagles 
on foot, or go in for paper chasing; they play 
lawn and court tennis, rackets, squash rackets, 
and fives, “court soccer”’ (association football 
played in a racket court); they ride and tramp 
about the country, play golf or go to the ranges 
of the gun club. In America to be an athlete 
or a sportsman is an accomplishment. A man 
who is neither will often, in his franker 
moments, speak regretfully of it among his 
intimate friends, much as he admits that he is 
sorry he has failed of election into some society, 
or has not done more in scholarship. In this 
case he seeks the society of athletes, and 
haunts the athletic field, taking his exercises, 
as it were, vicariously. There is even a tradi- 
tion in American colleges that it is the duty of 
all non-athletes to inspire ’varsity teams by 
cheering practice play from the side lines; and 
from time to time one reads leading articles in 
the college papers exhorting men thus to 
“back” the teams. The athletic hanger-on is 
thus elevated into an institution; and after a 
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’varsity match he is praised or blamed, together 
with the members of the team, according to 
his deserts. To an Englishman all this could 
not fail to appear grotesque. A simple calcu- 
lation will show that where so many are exer- 
cising daily, few are left for spectators. A 
’varsity team, moreover, seldom practices, in 
the American sense of the word. The institu- 
tion most nearly corresponding to our practice 
is the “squash,” which early in the season 
serves the combined purpose of sifting candi- 
dates and affording an afternoon’s sport. After 
a few weeks the team is virtually selected ; 
and then the ’varsity practice consists simply of 
a ‘kickabout,” or bowling into the net. 
Once or twice a week the ’varsity plays against 
one of the superb club teams of England ; and 
even on these occasions the undergraduate 
spectator is ignored; not a bench is prepared 
for him, or even a plank laid on the ground to 
make the spongy English turf endurable. His 
place is on the college field ; to exercise daily is 
as much a matter of course as to bathe daily 
with us. At Yale and Harvard the pariah is 
the unkempt and the unwashed. He is called 
the “long haired grind.” In England the 
pariah is the man who stays indoors between 
luncheon and afternoon tea and does not 
exercise. 

By four o’clock every one is back in college, 
tubbed and dressed for tea. This a man 
usually serves himself in his rooms to as many 
fellows as he has been able to gather in on field 
or river. If he is eager to hear of the games 
he has not been able to witness, he goes instead 
to the Junior Common Room, where he is sure 
to find a dozen or so of kindred spirits repre- 
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senting every sport of importance. In this 
way he hears the minutest details of the games 
of the day from the players themselves; and 
before nightfall those bits of gossip which in 
America are known chiefly among the members 
of a team—such is the influence of tea—have 
ramified the college. Thus the function of the 
‘bleachers’ in an American field is performed 
with a vengeance by the easy chairs before a 
common-room fire; and a man had better be 
“kicked off the field” by an American cap- 
tain than have his shortcomings served up with 
common-room tea. 

The two hours between tea and dinner may 
be, and usually are, spent in reading. At seven 
o’clock the college bell rings, and in two min- 
utes the fellows have thrown on their gowns 
and are seated at table, when the scouts are in 
readiness to serve them. Asa rule one may 
sit wherever he chooses; this is one of the 
admirable arrangements for breaking up such 
cliques as inevitably form in a college. But 
in point of fact one usually ends by sitting 
with his nearest friends in a settled place, 
except when he has some special reason for 
doing otherwise. Thus all the advantages of 
friendly intercourse are attained without any 
real exclusiveness. This may seem a small 
point, but an hour a day becomes an item in 
the course of four years, especially if it is the 
hour when men are most disposed to be com- 
panionable. 

The esthetic influences in hall are no less 
admirable than the social. In architecture it is 
a miniature of Memorial Hall at Harvard. It 
has the same somberly beautiful roof, the same 
richness of stained glass, the same memorable 
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and impressive portrait canvases; with this 
difference, that they date back to Wolsey and 
even Wyckliff, instead of to the soldiers, mer- 
chants and divines of Copley and Gilbert Stuart. 
The tables are of antique oak, with the 
shadows of centuries in its grain, and the col- 
lege plate bears the names and dates of the 
Restoration. To an American the mugs he 
drinks his beer from seem old enough, but the 
Englishman finds in them an aggressive new- 
ness. This is not, however, without its endear- 
ing associations, for the plate that preceded it 
was last used to drink the health of King 
Charles, and was then stamped into coin to buy 
food and drink for his soldiers. 

At the “west end” of the hall is a platform 
for “high table,” at which the dons assemble as 
soon as the undergraduates are well seated. On 
Sunday night they come out in full force, and 
from the time the first one enters until the last 
is seated the undergrads rattle and bang on the 
tables until it seems as if the glass must splin- 
ter. When, as often happens, a distinguished 
graduate comes up, the speaker of the Com- 
mons to Balliol, or Gladstone to Christ Church, 
the racket has usually to be stopped by a gesture 
from the master or the dean. 

The dons at high table, like the British peers, 
mingle judicial with legislative functions. All 
disputes about sconces are referred to them, 
and their decrees are absolute. A sconce is a 
penalty for a breach of good manners at table. 
The offenses that are sconcible may be sum- 
marized as punning, swearing, talking shop, 
and coming to hall after high table is in ses- 
sion. Take, for instance, the case of a certain 
oarsman who found the dinner forms rather 
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too rigid after his first day on sliding seats. 
By way of comforting himself he remarked that 
the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. 
Who is to decide whether he is guilty of pro- 
fanity? The master, of course, and his assem- 
bled court of dons. The remark and the 
necessary circumstances are therefore written 
down on the back of an order slip, and a scout 
is sent to present it. Imagine, then, the mas- 
ter presenting this question to the dons: _ Is it 
profanity to refer by means of a quotation from 
Scripture to the cuticle one loses in a college 
eight? Suppose that it is so adjudged. The 
culprit has the alternative of paying a shilling 
to the college library, or of ordering a “tun” of 
bitter beer. If he decides for beer a second 
alternative confronts him: He may drink it 
down at one uninterrupted draught, or he may 
kiss the cup and send it circulating the table. 
If he tries to floor the sconce and fails, he has 
to order more beer for the table; but if he suc- 
ceeds, the man who sconced. him has to pay the 
shot and order a second “tun” for the table. I 
never knew but one man to down a sconce. 
He did it with only three tablespoonfuls of 
soup in his stomach, and for the rest of the 
evening was as drunk as ever was the Restoration 
lord who presented the silver tankard to the 
college. 

After hall the dons go to the senior common 
room for dessert and port. At Trinity they 
have one room for dessert and another for port, 
so that the dinner takes the modern “ pro- 
gressive” form. The students, meanwhile, in 
certain of the colleges, go to dessert in the col- 
lege store. Now, there are scores of Oxford 
functions that seem invented to excruciate an 
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American’s sense of humor. One of the dons 
told me that an American friend, a newcomer, 
used to call on him every Sunday to report all 
the “‘ unintended” farces of the week. There 
was nothing so very extraordinary about this, 
the don said, and certainly no sufficient excuse 
for breaking the springs in his drawing room 
chairs. The don was not wholly to blame, for 
much of the native humor evaporates when one 
tries to put it in words. The farces have to be 
acted, and acted with an Englishman’s native 
solemnity. Yet ifa glimmering of their absurdity 
can be given, it is in the case of dessert in store. 
JOHN CorRBIN. 
( To be continued.) 





In Printing House Square. 


IN PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. 


Un-Quaker like, with forehead bare 
To summer and to winter, 

Abides the genius of the Square, 
Benjamin Franklin, printer. 

O, rarer soul than England’s Ben 
Thy presence mutely blesses 

The strife of trade, the toil of men, 
The throbbing of the presses! 


Thou art at home in this new day, 
O modern soul and genial; 

Thy cloud-steed harnessed to man’s dray, 
Democracy, the menial. 

Enthroned in hearts and ruling States, 
And, fruitfulest alliance, 

Those ancient foes now wedded mates, 
Philosophy and Science ! 


Knowledge thou didst democratize, 
Sly philomath and able, 

Thy precepts home-spun, weather-wise 
Outlast the savants’ babel. 

And thou didst teach the self-same use 
Of talents one or many 

To catch the lightning in a noose, 
Or turn an honest penny. 


The new world’s archetypal man, 
Patron of great and small men, 
Thy sympathetic range could span 
Passions and thoughts of all men. 
And still thou hast the willing ear 
Of oafs alike and sages; 
Preacher profound, but not austere, 
Cosmopolite of ages! 


Wicsur LARREMORE. 
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COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY NEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD 8. MARTIN. 


Apology must be made for references in this 
department of THE BacHELOr to professors and 
professorships, appointments, gifts to univer- 
sities, achievements of scholarship, and matters 
sundry and various, pertaining to the mere 
intellectual side of university life. It is real- 
ized pretty clearly that the public is not very 
much interested in this sort of university news 
—that what it wants to know is about the 
new pitchers, and the status of football teams, 
and the prospects of the various crews; but as 
it takes all sorts to make a world, so a variety 
of activities go to make up a university, and 
though there is nothing to hinder any or every 
individual reader from confining his attention 
to the particular development of the young 
idea that interests him, it would be obviously 
improper for a magazine which aspires to be 
related to university life, as a whole, to refuse 
to give some share of its attention to the peda- 
gogic side of it. It must be remembered that, 
unless there were professors in universities who 
taught some sort of book-learning that was 
believed to be worth knowing, the inducement 
to parents to send their sons to college might 
prove insufficient, and in the consequent fail- 
ure of the universities to bring together large 
numbers of active young men intercollegiate ath- 
letics might suffer grave damage. Inasmuch as 
it appears that there can be no colleges without 
professors, and no intercollegiate contests with- 
out colleges, it must be obvious even to the most 
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zealous sportsmen that it is expedient to bestow 
space at least, if not attention, on the profes- 
sors and their labors, and the side of university 
life with which they are concerned. 


THE UNIVERSITY chair left vacant at Yale by 
the death of Professor Whitney has been filled 
by the appointment of Prof. Edward Wash- 
burn Hopkins, graduate of Columbia in 1878, 
Ph.D. at Leipsic in 1881, and now professor 
of Greek, Sanscrit and comparative philology 
at Bryn Mawr. To be chosen as the successor 
of Professor Whitney must be an embarrassing 
distinction, but Professor Hopkins may com- 
fort himself with the reflection that a man may 
know very considerably less than Professor 
Whitney without any risk of the shortcomings 
in his erudition being found out. The only 
man who could have told with certainty how 
much more Professor Whitney knew than his 
successor was Professor Whitney himself. 
Whatever may be the embarrassments of it, it 
is a distinction of a high quality to be chosen 
to succeed the most learned man in America, 
and however modestly Professor Hopkins may 
accede to the Yale corporation’s choice, that 
distinction is his. 

And, by the way, the opportunity of a life- 
time is offered to Professor Hopkins to win his 
spurs as a philologist at the very first go. The 
King of Siam has sent Harvard University the 
Sacred Books of the Southern Buddhists in 
thirty-nine volumes bound in yellow leather, in 
honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
ascension to the throne. The books are well 
printed in Siamese characters, but the report 
has gone out from Cambridge that they have 
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flunked the aggregated learning of the town 
and that there is no Harvard professor who can 
read them. It woyld be a graceful act in 
Professor Hopkins to get Professor Frederick 
Wells Williams, of Yale, who probably knows 
Chinese, at least, and go over to Cambridge 
and tell the Harvard scholars what it is that 
the King of Siam has been giving them. They 
ought to know. When the king’s gift is 
acknowledged the letter must begin: “ Dear 
Sir: We have read the interesting work you 
have sent us with profit and satisfaction,’ and 
it can’t begin (truthfully) that way unless 
someone unties its combination. Will Yale 
kindly come to the rescue of Harvard in this 
trifling matter? 


CornELL University feels itself to have sus- 
tained a grevious loss in the recent death of 
Professor James E. Oliver, who for more than 
twenty years has been at the head of its depart- 
ment of mathematics. Besides being a constant 
contributor to mathematical journals, he was 
the joint author with Professors Waite and 
Jones of “A Treatise on Algebra” and “A 
Treatise on Trigonometry,” both text-books in 
general use, and the latter a work of excep- 
tional success and popularity. For several years 
his work as a teacher has been limited to 
instruction given in advanced mathematics, 
mainly to graduate students. He was very 
active in the society of the university in matters 
outside of his own immediate field, and was 
especially ready in the discussion of questions 
bearing upon science, ethics and politics. The 
measure of the strength of a university is the 
fame of its great professors, and Professor 
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Oliver was a man of the type that makes uni- 
versities strong. 


ANOTHER MAN of that type was Professor 
James Dwight Dana, of Yale, who died in New 
Haven on Easter Sunday. He was one of 
those notable men of science whose lives, passed 
in serene accumulation of knowledge, seem about 
as nearly fit to be called successful as human 
lives can well be. Professor Dana’s life was 
long, for he was born in 1813. He was 
graduated from Yale in 1833, and began his 
career as an instructor in teaching mathematics 
to midshipmen. His fame as a geologist and 
mineralogist is widespread and his work in these 
and other branches of science is familiar. He 
succeeded Professor Silliman in the chair of 
natural history and geology at Yale in 1855, 
and continued in active work at Yale until 
18738. As a scientist he was greatly honored 
both at home and abroad. He was a member 
of the leading scientific societies in the six lead- 
ing capitals of Europe, and in 1854 was chosen 
president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The Geographical 
Society of London sent him the Wolloston 
medal in 1872; the Royal Society the Copley 
gold medal in 1877. Harvard made him 
LL.D. in 1876, and Munich conferred the 
degree of Ph.D. upon him at the time of its 
fourth centennial. His death takes one more 
great Anti-Darwinian from the ranks of Ameri- 
can savants. 


COLUMBIA REMINDS needy students that its 
home is in a great city, where there are more 
chances than in smaller places for students to 
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earn money while in college. A University 
Committee helps students who want work to 
find it. Out of sixty-seven students who 
had applied to the committee up to the 
middle of March, work had been found for 
thirty-two, who had earned about $3,000. That 
was about one hundred dollars apiece, which does 
not go very far toward paying for education; 
but to have made a beginning at earning money 
is something, and sometimes leads to more work 
and better pay. Among the industries that 
the thirty-two worked at last winter were pri- 
vate tutoring, teaching in schools, teaching in 
Sunday-schools, teaching in public evening 
schools, lecturing in the public school free lec- 
ture course, other lecturing, clerical work, politi- 
cal work, cataloguing, sub-editorial work, tene- 
ment-house commission work, curator’s work, 
taking care of club-rooms of a good government 
club, mechanical draughting and selling on 
commission college text-books. 

The students of Williams College have 
petitioned their faculty to be relieved from 
compulsory attendance at chapel. The modern 
argument against compulsory attendance at 
religious exercises is that it is irreligious, and 
defeats what ought to be its primary object. 
If college students are supposed to go to church 
for purposes of worship, the argument has much 
force. If they go for purposes of set religious 
instruction, there may be something to be said 
on the other side. The experience of Harvard, 
where compulsory chapel going has been abol- 
ished, seems to be decidedly favorable to the 
sort of relief the Williams students ask. 
Compulsory attendance is a relic of past Puri- 
tan days. At Yale up to 1835, students rose 
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at 5 a.M., and prayers were held in an unheated 
chapel. Religion was a stern thing in those 
days. It made harsh, severe, “ uncompromis- 
ing,” hard-shell Christians. To-day the doc- 
trine of “Love Supreme” militates against 
compulsion of all kinds. It would be a grati- 
fying sign if every college in the land were to 
make chapel optional. We believe many stu- 
dents would attend out of sense of duty. 


THERE HAS been a lapse in codperation 
between the college authorities at Williams- 
town and the voters of the village. At the 
town meeting, held March 25, the town voted 
*‘ license ” for the second time in twenty years. 
Samuel Starkweather, an able special liquor 
officer, much esteemed by the Williams faculty, 
was voted out of office, and President Carter’s 
daughter was beaten for membership of the 
school board. No doubt there exists in Wil- 
liamstown, as in college towns generally, a 
perverse and jealous indisposition to recognize 
the importance of the college to the commun- 
ity. On the other hand, it is often the case 
that college faculties seek to control town 
affairs a little too much. We remember hear- 
ing a lady, who had lived in Amherst, once 
observing, “ My physician ordered me to take 
Scotch stout every day—the college authorities, 
however, substituted a harmless temperance 
beverage called “Moxy”—alleging as a 
reason the baleful effect of seeing bottles of 
Scotch stout go into my house every week 
on the students!” 


A YEAR is to be added to the course of the 
Cornell Law School, beginning in 1897. 
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Judge Finch, the dean of the school, retires 
next year from the Court of Appeals, and will 
thereafter devote all his time to the interests 
of Cornell. Judge Finch is said to be a poet 
spoiled by the law. When at Yale he wrote 
some well-known bits of verse. Alas, that 
certain other poets had not been similarly 
spoiled ! 

That bibulous pagan, Omar Khayyam, is so 
much in favor at Cornell that a club bearing 
his name has been formed there for the study 
of his works. Perhaps this club will be able 
to determine (and all scholars will be obliged 
to them) in just what proportions Omar’s 
reputation as a poet should be distributed 
between Edward Fitzgerald and himself. 

Cornell is now in the final throes of prepara- 
tion for the musical festival which is to be 
given at Ithaca this month. The town and 
university between them have a symphony 
orchestra of 100 pieces, which has been at 
work for a year, and have trained a chorus of 
250 voices. Coleridge’s “« Ancient Mariner,” 
arranged by Barrett, and Brahm’s “Song of 
Destiny ” will be given. 

There is a certain isolation about Ithaca in 
its remoteness from any large center of popula- 
tion which makes its development as a center 
of art, music, civilization and culture particu- 
larly interesting. It is one of the towns that 
speculative and reflective persons would like to 
drop in upon about fifty years from now, in 
order to see how it turned out. No one can 
say that the Ithacans are not energetic and pro- 
gressive. They will send a crew to Henley this 
year, and they will come to the front in more 
ways than one at home. There is a fine spirit 
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about a Cornell man wherever met that is 
always extremely enjoyable. ‘ What class, 
sir?” asked the booking-agent at the station at 
Liverpool, as an Ithacan was about to purchase 
a ticket to London. “ Class of ’89—Cornell— 
I—yell!” responded the Ithacan, with natural 
pride. 

It is remarked in a newspaper letter from 
Ithaca that the name “Sage College,” which 
is borne by the women’s building at Ithaca, 
is a deceptive title that causes misappre- 
hension. People who don’t know think 
that Sage College is a girl’s school connected 
with Cornell University. The truth is that 
“Sage College” is simply the name of a 
woman’s dormitory, which should have been 
called “Sage Hall,” and that women at Cor- 
nell share all the lecture-rooms, libraries, 
laboratories, and other advantages of the uni- 
versity on equal terms with men, no distinction 
being made between women and men in the 
work of instruction or in: granting diplomas. 
Sage Hall was built in 1872 to hold 100 
women students. There were 225 women 
students at Cornell last year and now the dor- 
mitory is to have a new wing 100 feet by 40. 
Most of the women students prefer to live in 
Sage, though residence there is optional with 
them. 


THE LIVELIEST piece of recent news from 
Michigan University was set forth in a news- 
paper dispatch which tells of the brave stand 
made by certain of the women students at Ann 
Arbor in defense of one of woman’s newest 
rights. Miss Day, a junior, wears bloomers 
when she rides a bicycle, as all women do who 
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choose. But she can’t ride a bicycle all the 
time, and finding it an inconvenience to change 
her raiment from hour to hour she fell into the 
habit of wearing bloomers around her boarding- 
house. Mrs. Eames, who keeps the boarding- 
house, is not a “new woman,” but one of the 
older fashioned sort, who believes in skirts. She 
told Miss Day that bloomers did not “go” in 
her house, so Miss Day compromised and 
agreed to wear bloomers only when she rode 
her bicycle. But Miss Brown of the Medical 
School cried “ tyranny!” when she heard of it, 
and put her bloomers right on and sallied 
forth into the street, and declared war. 
Some of the professors’ wives who ride 
bicycles sided with her, and declared it to 
be the constitutional right of every woman 
to wear bloomers with or without bicycles 
whenever she would. Then Mrs. Eames rose 
up and declared that she would have no bloom- 
ers worn about her house if she lost every 
bloomering boarder she had! Now there is 
war in Ann Arbor. But, of course, the bloom- 
ers will win. The town has been a stronghold 
of women’s rights ever since its university 
started, and if women want a new right at any 
time, there is no better place in the world to 
seize it in. A place for bloomers and every 
bloomer in its place may be a good rule, but 
there is small chance for it to be enforced in 
Ann Arbor. Certainly this presents a grave 
question of casuistry, and women will do well 
to consider it. THe BAcHELOR’s opinion is 
that only pretty women should wear bloomers 
at any time. 


In a neighboring town in Michigan, Grand 
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Rapids, the ladies, after a two.days’ convention, 
in which a great many erudite opinions were 
expressed, passed the following resolutions con- 
cerning bloomers. These resolutions, among 
other things, show the peculiar logic of the 
female mind on the subject now in such vogue. 
What mere man could begin with the “ infinite 
wisdom and divine love” of the Creator and 
wind up with bloomers ? 


“‘ Resolved, That our Heavenly Father, with divine 
love and infinite wisdom in our creation, having made 
us bipeds, and endowed us with reason (sic), that the 
regulation skirts as established by long usage and 
custom are hindrances to the proper freedom and use 
of these pedal extremities as intended by an all-wise 
Creator; 

“Resolved, That the most convenient and truly 
modest dress is the one which clothes each leg in sepa- 
rate covering, and that prejudice, rather than true 
modesty, restrains reform to clothing our legs; and, 
therefore, 

«‘ Resolved, That we most reverently recognize the 
superiority of the infinite wisdom and divine love of our 
Heavenly Father, and in all cases where in our best 


judgment the regular worn skirt is unhealthful,: 


impractical or inconvenient we will have the moral 
courage to adopt such costume as will eliminate these 
objections.” 


THE Women’s Law Class of the New York 
University which was graduated this year 
included eighty-one members, more than double 
the number enrolled in the class last year. 
Woman doctors are an established fact, the 
importance of which begins to be appreciated 
by young men aspirants for a share of medical 
practice. It remains to be seen what share of 
the available clerkships in New York law 
offices these new woman lawyers will claim, 
and what degree of diminished opportunity for 
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young men will result. We understand, how- 
ever, that most of those who have thus “ grad- 
uated” have not taken the full legal course, 
but have merely attended a course of lectures 
on legal matters. They do not expect to enter 
offices or obtain clerkships. Only one will go 
through the entire course, and she will possibly 
not enter a firm which will not imply a lasting 
contract for life. THE BacHELOR certainly 
applauds the movement which leads women to 
attempt any legitimate method of self-support. 
Are they not capital talkers? Why not good 
lawyers? Only let them not try to reason 
before male judges—let them only assert and 
come to natural instinctive conclusions—and 
they will succeed, vide the above resolutions on 
bloomers ! 


NO UNIVERSITY appointment of recent years 
has excited so much interest in England as 
Roseberry’s choice of Lord Acton to the 
Regius professorship of modern history at 
Cambridge. Lord Acton is a Roman Catholic, 
and is the first scholar of that faith who has 
received an important appointment in an 
English university for a very long time. He 
is a baronet, the step-son of Lord Granville, 
and the husband of the Bavarian Countess 
Marie Arco Valley. He was a pupil of 
Dillinger, and was for some years editor of the 
Home and Foreign Review, to which he con- 
tributed many articles on ancient and modern 
history and political science. He has also 
published essays and reviews in the English 
Historical Review. He took part with 
Déllinger in the controversy over papal infalli- 
bility. Besides knowing something of all 
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history, he is said to be profoundly versed in 
the doings of the period of the formation of 
the Roman Empire, in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, particularly in 
Italy, in the reformation, the revolution (in 
England), the time of Napoleon, and in the 
history of the theory and formation of the 
American constitution. He is described as a 
man of laborious habits, who is believed to 
have the finest private library (60,000 volumes) 
in England, and who works in it no one knows 
how many hours a day. The London Times 
discoursed of his appointment in a leader more 
than a column long, judicially, critically, but, 
on the whole, with conservative approval. He 
is a kinsman of Gibbon, the historian. What 
sort of a professor he will make has still to 
appear, but there seems to be but one opinion 
as to his distinction and the dimensions of his 
erudition. 


WHATEVER Is the reason of it, it seems to be 
true that Harvard has the form of ability 
known as the “ gift of the gab” beyond her fel- 
lows. Yale and Princeton go down before her 
in debate as often as their backers enter them. 
It must be a depressing thought to her young 
speakers how few great questions seem to be 
settled nowadays, or even very profoundly 
affected in any way by debate. We had 
debates enough in Congress last year in all 
conscience, but the main result was to secure 
for most of the debaters permission to stop at 
home after the expiration of their terms. But 
talk is a great force, none the less, when 
adroitly applied. Mr. Choate did not kill the 
income tax, but he scotched it. If the inter- 
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collegiate debates have stimulated Yale and 
Princeton and, by sympathy, the smaller 
colleges to giving more attention to speaking and 
oratory, and incidentally the English language, 
they will have done a good thing. Hamilton 
College has always since Prof. Upson’s time 
been noted for its oratory. The Clark Prize 
exhibition in June at Clinton is worth attend- 
ing for its display of the best methods of public 
speaking. Linonia and Brothers societies at 
Yale are “dead, long dead”—to Yale’s great 
disadvantage. Speaking and oratory are as 
useful and well paid now as ever in the history 
of the country. Lawyers’ fees were never higher 
than now. A good, clear, incisive speaker has 
the best chance in the political field. The 
English say we are a nation of orators. Any 
one attending the “ Storytellers’ Night” at the 
University Club, New York, last April would 
have said we are a nation of raconteurs. At 
all events, we applaud the debate movement 
between colleges, and trust that college men 
may not allow the art of speech to pass utterly 
and entirely over to womankind. 


Dr. JONATHAN WHEELER Bemis, who died 
in Cambridge in January, was the last survivor 
of the Harvard class of 1830, which included 
among its members John O. Sargent, the first 
New York man to be chosen an overseer of 
Harvard, and Charlemagne Tower, the first 
overseer chosen from Philadelphia. Members 
of the class of ’29, Dr. Holmes’ class, still sur- 
vive. One of them, Dr. Smith, the author of 
«« America,” was the central figure of a notable 
celebration in Boston in March. 

In this connection we would state that the 
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BACHELOR is not at all in accord with the 
decadent Chap Book’s recent remarks upon the 
simple and “ unobseure” character of the “ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,” ete. What does the 
Chap Book want in a national hymn? 
Symbolism, or estheticism, or mysticism, or de- 
cadentism? Does it call for a (Michigan) lake 
poet to come forward and put the great Smith 
in a shadow? Esteemed contemporary, you 
have great things in Chicago, but you have not 
—simplicity. You hardly know what it means. 


A PARAGRAPH in the Boston Transcript, 
about April 10, recorded the dissolution of the 
firm of Lamson, Wolffe & Co. by mutual con- 
sent, for the reason that the junior partner, 
who is a senior in Harvard College, had been 
informed by the Harvard Faculty that if he 
continued in business he would not get his 
degree. The Transcript’s information, if 
correct, is surprising. It has not been gener- 
ally known that active participation in business 
was a bar to obtaining a Harvard degree. If 
a rule of the college prohibits the excitements 
of trade to undergraduates, it must be either 
new or so old that it had fallen into disuse. A 
correspondent of the New York Sun points out 
that Messrs. Stone & Kimball began their pub- 
lishing business while they were in college, 
without inconvenience from any such rule. 

Akin to this rule—if it really is a rule—is 
the stipulation of the English managers of the 
Henley regatta, to which Cornell is to send a 
crew, that no man who has done manual work 
for hire shall be a member of the crew sent. 
The English notion is that a university oars- 
man should be a clerk, and that, in athletics 
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at least, benefit of clergy should not be 
extended to laboring men who happen to have 
taken a notion to go to college. 


WE GIVE very good plays at Harvard. Such 
dramatic ability as exists among the under- 
graduates gets developed and practiced in the 
plays of various societies. Amateur theatricals 
are a prevalent amusement in Cambridge 
society, and some of the Harvard professors 
take part in them and that helps. Finally, 
Franklin H. Sargeant, teacher of acting, is a 
Harvard graduate, and his instructions and 
help, generally, were of great value when the 
Greek and Latin plays were given, and this 
spring when Ben Jonson’s “ Silent Woman” 
was brought out last March. The “Silent 
Woman” was an_ overwhelming success. 
* Everybody enjoyed it, but none more than the 
trained Elizabethan audience who were part of 
the show. 


THE BUILDING designed by Mr. Richard 
M. Hunt for the William Hayes Fog Art 
Museum of Harvard is commended as excel- 
lent in itself, but does not get on well with its 
neighbors. The building cost $150,000, and 
though appropriate, dignified and unobjection- 
able in itself, seems to make all the buildings 
near it uncomfortable. It appears to have 
been the location of this modest art museum 
on a site where the surroundings were inhar- 
monious, that led to the formation of the Uni- 
versity Art Commission to advise on the loca- 
tion of future edifices on the college grounds. 


Tue Cuicaco University is the first in this 
country to set up a chair of Egyptology. Dr. 
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James H. Braisted, who has been chosen to 
fill it, arrived in New York in March after 
three years and a half spent in Germany and 
Egypt in studying his subject. He brought 
back with him five excellent mummies and 
some valuable ancient pottery. Dr. Braisted 
hopes to be able, when the times mend a little, 
to interest Chicago capital in the Egyptian 
Excavation industry and to return to Egypt 
and gather relics on a large scale. 


Some onE who signs himself ‘Pater Familias” 
wrote to the New York Evening Post, under 
date of March 28, to tell about the successful 
strategem he used with his son, described as a 
student in 1889-90 in one of the fine Latin 
schools near Boston, and a well-developed lad 
physically who took very kindly to athletics. 
When the lad had passed his entrance examina- 
tions for Harvard, the parent, concluding that 
the college course that would engage his hearti- 
est devotion was the football course, heartlessly 
and relentlessly switched him off to Berlin, 
where he took his degree cum laude in 1894. 
This arbitrary father boasts that it took his 
son nearly a year to “ get over the glamour of 
the athletic illusion,” and that ‘then he set- 
tled down to earnest and profitable work.” 
No doubt the fact that the young man was an 
American and not in trained sympathy with 
the peculiar sporting manifestations of the Ger- 
man universities, saved him from devoting his 
leisure to getting his visage adorned with 
those sabre slashes which are a source of so 
much pride to the German students. The 
example of this father is not cited for imitation, 
but simply in evidence of what American par- 
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ents are liable to be led to do. The BACHELOR 
has a certain sympathy for that father. It 
seems quite true that athletics in colleges has 
gone quite far enough. It seems so, when 
before a great contest the price of chloral is 
said to go up in Cambridge and New Haven 
drug stores fully 50 per cent! 


COoEDUCATION IN the West is still, we believe, 
a doubtful experiment. The following letter 
from a woman appeared in the Sun a few days 
ago. We think the statements contained in it 
are capable of proof. Lovers laugh at facul- 
ties. Far be it from us to be flippant on this 
serious question—aye or even “ light minded.” 
What the writer says is probably derived from 
personal experience at Mt. Union College. 
The extract is as follows : 


« Coeducation is nota success. The latest testimony 
to this fact comes from Mount Union College. It is 
just the same old testimony, however. The reason 
that coeducation is a failure is because love-making is 
asuecess. There is even danger that some ‘co-ed’ 
institutions will degenerate into mere matrimonial 
agencies. And as young men and young women go to 
school to be educated and not to make love, the natural 
conclusion that is forced upon all educated, and it 
is hoped, all coeducated women, is that young men 
and young women should be educated separately. 
Quite a different conclusion, however, is forced upon 
men. They take a flippant, light-minded view of the 
entire situation. Coeducation? Oh, yes, it’s a splendid 
and unlimited opportunity for love-making, and it 
would be a pity, indeed, not to make the most of it, 
especially in the spring of life and the year. Bad luck 
to the narrow-minded college authorities who seek to 
stop flirting, and long live Strephon and Phyllis, Romeo 
and Juliet, and the rest. In this strain does masculine 
sympathy expend itself upon the subject. Now, light- 
mindedness is all very well, but in this case it is mis- 
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applied, and sadly so. The question of coeducation 
deserves to be looked squarely in the face, unemotion- 
ally, and without flinching. If that ill-regulated little 
capsule—the heart—is going to interfere with the get- 
ting of knowledge, then boys and girls must be sent to 
separate schools where hearts will be unheard of out- 
side of the physiology books. This is the sensible view 
of the matter, as it is the only sane and safe cure for 
the trouble. Love-making at school is not a joke ; it’s 
a solemn, sober, and very often an unfortunate fact, 
and if all this isn’t evident at the time being it will be 
later on. Flirting is, under any circumstances, a dis- 
tracting occupation. It can’t be indulged in lightly or 
superficially ; it requires the whole time and atten- 
tion, and it’s particularly disastrous at a period when 
the mind is in a formative, impressionable state. More- 
over, early marriages are rarely wise or happy ones. 
With all these considerations at hand it is plain tha 

coeducation not only must go, but that it will go, and 
this, too, despite the complacent flippancy of men with 
regard to it.” 


Tue Hon. Seth Low, president of Columbia 
College, announced at a trustees’ meeting, 
May 6, that he would personally assume the 
cost of erecting the new library building of the 
college at 116th street and Morningside 
Heights. He stated that he wished the library 
to be a memorial to his father, Abiel Abbot 
Low, ‘a merchant who taught his son to value 
the things for which Columbia College stands.” 
The estimated cost of the building will be 
$1,000,000. The conditions attached to the 
munificent gift are threefold, as a morning 
paper states : 


«It is President Low’s desire, in the first place, that 
the gift shall be the means of extending college 
privileges to some of the boys and girls of his native 
city, Brooklyn, thereby maintaining a high standard of 
efiiciency in both the public and private schools of that 
city. Accordingly, twelve Brooklyn scholarships for 
boys will be established in Columbia and twelve 
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Brooklyn scholarships for girls in Barnard College. 


’ The scholarships are to be awarded by competition, 


three a year, beginning with the autumn of 1896, each 
scholarship to be held for the full college course of 
four years. 

« President Low also desires to show his interest in 
advanced university work, and accordingly eight 
President’s university annual scholarships will be estab- 
lished. Two will be awarded in the autumn of 1896, 
and two will be added annually until there are eight in 
all. The President also desires to associate the name 
of his class with a university fellowship. The class of 
70 fellowship, therefore, will come into existence on 
July 1, 1895, and the trustees have oppointed as the 
first fellow Lewis Buffet Carll, the blind mathema- 
tician, who was a classmate of President Low, and, 
despite his affliction, was graduated second in his 
class. As Barnard College is a separate corporation 
from Columbia, the trustees will pay to it annually the 
money for the Brooklyn girls’ scholarships. 

“ Following President Low’s gift came one of $300,- 
000 from Chairman William C. Schermerhorn, of the 
Board of Trustees. He said that he made himself 
responsible for the National Science Building or for any 
other building or part of a building to cost that amount. 
A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Schermerhorn.” 

Truly, Columbia has rich and well disposed 
friends! Millionaires generally will please to 
take notice that opportunities for erecting build- 
ings at colleges are now growing scarce. The 
Hon. Walter Phelps’ gift of $100,000 to Yale, 
intended for a dormitory, has been diverted, 
with consent of the heirs, to the erection of a 
splendid entrance gate. How pitiable will be 
the plight of a dying “magnate,” in a few 
years, who will be told that no more memorial 
buildings or monuments are wanted! How 
unfortunate, indeed, it will be for him to be 
told that his money will be accepted only on 
condition that it shall go to swell the fund of 
underpaid professors’ salaries! 
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ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER CAMP. 


Dean Hole tells the story of a gentleman 
traveling on the underground railroad in London 
who was addressed by a very large lady sitting 
near him as follows : 

“The next station at which we arrive, sir, 
will be Sloane Square, and I shall feel greatly 
obliged if you will kindly assist me to leave the 
carriage on our arrival. I have already been 
twice round London, having made each time 
unsuccessful efforts to leave the train. Being, 
unfortunately, very heavy and clumsy in my 
movements, I find it easier to descend from the 
doorway of the carriage backwards, and I have 
twice been occupied in my awkward endeavor, 
when a porter, under the misapprehension that 
I was entering the compartment, has shouted to 
me, ‘Now, miss, be quick, train’s going!’ 
and has actually pushed me back into the 
carriage!” 

Now I find this to be the predicament of 
many graduates. We have been bustled into 
a train of undergratuate athletic impetuosities, 
and whenever, in our sober and clumsy fashion, 
we are endeavoring to alight at what we feel 
is surely our station, we are told “all 
aboard!” and crammed in again for another 
round. In the rattle and clatter of the last 
two turns, our ears dinned almost to deafness 
by the high pitched sounds, we look to some 
one to help us out at our true station once 


more. 
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This department of THe BacnHELor the 
writer hopes to make a station, rather than a 
train, that from it we may watch the flying 
ears go by filled with those who like the rush 
of it, with the undergraduate and the active 
partisan, the up-to-date correspondent, and the 
bagman of the business, all of whom are better 
fitted for constant jostling than are we old 
fogies who have reached a point of preferring a 
good dinner and a quiet cigar. 

To abandon the metaphor of the train, there 
is a place and time for everything, and through 
the daily press and the weekly “athletic columns” 
with their very latest news of the college ath- 
lete, the momentous question of the hour 
regarding the wording of a rule or the eligi- 
bility of a candidate, there is no doubt of our 
being kept well informed. Here we will take 
the matter less seriously, take it as a dozen of 
us, perhaps, of as many different universities 
might take it if we met at an agreeable dinner, 
not as delegates to a convention nor as special 
advocates, wary and suspicious of each other. 
Professionalism is a bad thing in college sports, 
extravagance is another evil, and exaggeration 
is a third, but there are eligibility committees, 
faculty committees, advisory committees, expert 
critics and ordinary writers hot upon these 
scents, so that surely if such evils and abuses 
can be harried and hunted to earth, there are 
plenty in the hunt already and there is no call 
for those of us a little old for the saddle to join 
the chase. 

Moreover, in any sermons that may come 
from this department we shall try to remember 
the complaint of the old lady against the young 
preacher: ‘This young man we’ve got roars so 
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loud that John canna sleep comfortable,” and 
we shall roar editorially as little as possible. 
In fact we believe college athletics will be bene- 
fited by a little rest and sleep. 

We shall try not to burden you with the 
long descriptions of the ideal athlete, with his 
skin of velvet, the exactions of his long and 
arduous training and the sentimental side of 
his self-denial. We have not lived to our time 
of life without knowing and experiencing all 
this. Many of us have been veritably “in it,” 
so we can take much for granted. 

College and other gentlemen, in other words, 
in this column we are not going into heroics, 
nor do we purpose becoming too serious over 
this matter of college sports. It is not good 
for the digestion; and even if we did not, all 
of us, graduate from the same university, there 
seems to be no particular reason why all good 
college men, from California to Maine, should 
not dine together, smoke together, and talk 
together like reasonable beings whose entire 
future is not wrapped up in the question of 
how old the right-fielder on the Oshkosh nine is. 
Our undergraduates will thrash out these mat- 
ters among themselves, and they will have 
plenty of print to do it in, too. Meantime, if 
we stand cut of the dust we can be placid about 
it all, and rest assured that the worst enemies 
of to-day will be our best friends of to-morrow. 
We don’t want evils to creep into college 
athletics, and we will do our part in good tem- 
per to keep them out. But it seems that it 
would be a relief to have one arena where we 
can consider college athletics without getting 
hot over them, and one column that we can take 
in repose—far from the madding crowd.” 
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A Princeton graduate said to me, not long 
ago (and he is a man who is very much inte- 
rested in all these sports), “I love athletics, 
but I am getting very tired of the contro- 
versies and brawls.” There is little doubt 
that we have all of us longed most heartily for 
cessation of this particular side of college 
athletics. Various means have been tried in 
the last two years. Beautiful examples have 
been pointed out to us of brotherly harmony, 
and long tirades have been written against 
abuses. Perhaps a policy of gracefully ignor- 
ing in our columns here the fact that all the 
universities, in their athletic departments, do 
not dwell together in brotherly love, may make 
this brawling seem more trivial, and, from 
being ignored, it may grow less. At any rate, 
it will be an experiment which costs less than 
that of ventilating every yarn which one college 
can find to the discredit of another. 

Serene, let us sit on the Olympian Hill 
and watch the certamen and tumult below us. 
Is there anything handsomer than the brawny 
young college athlete? anything healthier or 
more virtuous? We are no longer in the 
strife—but we love the dear, honest, clear-eyed 
boy as we cannot bring ourselves to love the 
“ oreazy grinder”’—the “dig.” Is youth to be 
given to the glories of the mind or the body— 
or to both? Youth is not preparation only— 
it is such a beautiful thing of itself; such a 
period of happiness, of aspiration and _ hope. 
In our colleges it is too much the habit to dis- 
courage youth—to suppress it—to ignore it. 
Athletics is the conventionalized form this 
“suppression” of youth takes. It is the out- 
burst of health—and were it not for athletics, 
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riots, rushes, rows and tumult would be the 
constant state of affairs. College faculties 
should be warned not to tamper too much with 
athletics. Students should be warned not to 
make too much of it. In the middle course 
there is safety. THe BacHELor will point out 
what is best for you, gentlemen! 


AN ARTICLE most complimentary to Yale 
appeared last month in the Harvard Advocate, 
and coming at the present time it certainly 
seemed most courteous and generous. Here 
are some paragraphs: 

From the Harvard Advocate of March 12: 

“Harvard men pride themselves on their 
superiority to their Yale brethren in the matter 
of their relations with one another. Yet, after 
all, this does not seem to us altogether a matter 
of rejoicing. At Yale, one man has an almost 
superstitious respect for another, simply because 
he isa Yale man. And thisis not absurd. It 
leads to a healthier feeling, a feeling of interest 
in one’s neighbor and of sympathy with him. 
There is a bond between two Yale men from 
the start, such as there never is between two 
Harvard men. 

‘‘Our Harvard life, though more advanced, 
is less healthy, more morbid. We are divided 
into castes, and the castes are broken up into 
cliques. And a member of one caste really has 
little more sympathy with a member of another 
caste than an Englishman has with a Fiji 
cannibal. 

“What with our catch-words of liberality 
and individuality, which we have perverted 
into a license to do as we please, we forget that 
other Harvard men besides those in our imme- 
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diate circle have claims on us. This is why 
we lack unity ; and yet we think we can cure 
our lack and win a football game or a boat-race 
by meeting two days before the football game 
or the boat-race and learning to cheer in unison. 

«© What we need to get rid of is the notion 
that we are men of the world, and as such, 
must be scheming, suspicious and mindful only 
of ourselves; what we need to get into us is 
some of that boyish heartiness and good fellow- 
ship and cordiality, which is the secret of so 
much of Yale’s success and which we are too 
fond of contemplating with easy-eyed content.” 

There is little doubt that university growth 
leads to less compactness of structure, and this 
in a measure accounts for Harvard’s loss of 
athletic prestige. But there is more behind 
this. Mr. Thayer writes in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, October, 1892: 

‘“‘ Harvard’s almost unbroken series of defeats 
during the past twelve years in rowing, base- 
ball and football contests with her old rival, 
Yale, have caused her loyal alumni the deepest 
chagrin. Since 1884 Harvard has been aim- 
lessly trying one experiment after another, and 
magnificent material has gone to New London 
and been sacrificed for want of proper mold- 
ing. During this time Yale has continued to 
pursue a settled policy. 

“In baseball from 1880 to 1885, Harvard 
undoubtedly suffered for want of good general- 
ship. From 1886 to 1889 was a period of 
demoralization, lax discipline, and far from 
conscientious training. The shifting policy of 
the faculty in regulating this branch of athletics 
had its share, no doubt, in making all attempts 
at a settled policy futile. 
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«‘ Harvard’s reverses in football are a tender 
subject to any loyal alumnus. The first game 
played with Yale took place in New Haven in 
the fall of 1875. The teams were composed of 
fifteen men each. Harvard won, Yale failing 
to score. 

“¢In 1890 a change in direction and coaches 
was made, and Harvard was successful for the 
first time since 1875. Last fall, under the 
same management, against which, in victory, no 
adverse criticism had been heard, Harvard lost 
the game. Abuse from all sides was poured in 
upon the gentlemen who had given all their time, 
thought, and attention for many weeks. Har- 
vard graduates and undergraduates can with pro- 
fit to themselves take a needed lesson from Yale 
in their method of accepting defeat. Certainly 
Harvard undergraduates will find few graduates 
willing to devote their time to coaching at the 
risk of being roundly abused in case of defeat. 

* Tt is not unreasonable, with all our advan- 
tages, in numbers, accessibility of grounds, ete., 
that in our contests with Yale in the four prin- 
cipal sports mentioned, Harvard should win 
three times out of five. In short, Yale’s suc- 
cess has been due to her entering in the sports 
properly coached. So has Harvard’s success 
been due to that important factor in times past 
in all the branches, but lately in Track Athletics 
only. What is Harvard’s greatest need to-day ? 
Coaches.” 


AND WHILE upon the subject of football let 
me say that I believe the amount of work can 
be advantageously lessened. 

A year ago last winter Yale made a proposi- 
tion through the writer to Captain Emmons, of 
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Harvard, that he and the Yale captain agree to 
dispense with summer practice entirely, but it 
was impossible to get the Harvard captain to 
agree to this. In spite of a feeling that an 
agreement would have been more satisfactory, 
Yale did curtail the summer practice, and threw 
open the gates of thesecret practice several times. 
Captain Emmons writes strongly in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, since his experience of 
last year, in favor of doing away with summer 
practice, and this is understood to be one of the 
recommendations of the committee as well. 

As the writer was not present at the princi- 
pal matches last season, his opinion is only 
hearsay, but the coaches are unanimous in their 
opinion that the methods used by Yale last 
season were much less exhausting to the play- 
ers, and certainly they played their last game 
of the season in good physical condition, 
although it was only a week after the severe 
Harvard game. Those in charge also report 
the accidents of last season at Yale much less 
in number and severity than in former seasons. 
It is impossible for the writer to speak offi- 
cially for parties in power at New Haven, but 
from conversation with members of the faculty 
and the Corporation, as well as graduates and 
undergraduates, the impression is certainly 
gained that the sport as played at Yale last fall 
was very satisfactory, and that outside of the 
game with Harvard the matches were all both 
interesting and free from objectionable features. 
Perhaps that is the reason the team performed 
so well. Their physical condition seeming to 
be more satisfactory than it was last season, 
when they had considerable more summer prac- 
tice and were worked harder. 
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It may be rather a peculiar time of the year 
to be writing or talking football, but that 
branch of sport being at present the most 
notorious as well as the millionaire of college 
sports, has a right to be heard even at incon- 
gruous times and places. There is to be a 
further consultation of physicians regarding 
this rich man’s health, and, if his case be 
properly diagnosed and the standard remedies 
applied, we shall undoubtedly see him in full 
vigor again next fall. 

After the Harvard Faculty’s first recom- 
mendation favoring the abolition of the sport, 
we learned from a letter from the Harvard 
Crimson to the Yale News that the squad of 
football men at Cambridge were taking daily 
exercise in the gymnasium, and that there were 
twenty of them. Furthermore, that “as soon 
as the ground dries the candidates for quarter- 
back, half-back and full-back will begin pactice. 
Regular work will not begin until after the 
Easter recess. There will be no summer prac- 
tice whatever, and the men will not be called 
out again after the spring work ends until some 
time in September.” Truly, football players 
are not born, but made! 

From the above it appears that there was 
not a great deal of fear at Cambridge as to the 
final favorable adjustment of matters, so that 
the sport might continue there as of former 
years. 

But the second report from the Harvard 
Faculty has been taken more seriously, and 
Captain Brewer thought best to disband the 
football squad. There is apparently a consider- 
able question of authority between the Athletic 
Committee and the Faculty, and until the mat- 
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ter of jurisdiction is settled it is difficult to 
guess regarding football for next year at Har- 
vard. Once before the sport was abandoned 
there for one year, only to come into greater 
prominence the next season. 

At the time of this writing the University 
Athletic Club has not responded to the urgent 
request to call another conference upon the 
matter of the future revision of the football 
rules. It is a well settled fact that American 
football has ever since its inauguration required 
certain annual changes in its code of laws, and 
it has been by means of these well-considered 
and properly executed changes that the sport 
grew from one attracting a few hundred enthu- 
siasts to one clamored for by audiences of forty 
thousand people. It is therefore no criticism 
upon the action of the U. A. C. of a year ago 
to ask that their athletic committee consider a 
conference for a still further revision. 


OUTSIDE OF football there are also many 
things to excite the college athletic world, chief 
among them the probable visit of a Cornell crew 
to England to enter at Henley. This brings to 
mind the fine showing of the Columbia crew on 
English waters a number of years ago and the 
close and plucky race pulled on the Thames by 
the Harvard four a quarter of a century ago. 
Cornell has a most enviable reputation for 
turning out wonderful crews and their record 
has been nothing short of phenomenal. It’s 
a plucky thing to send the men over and 
in spite of all there is against their chances 
they'll have plenty of American college back- 
ing. And that reminds me that more than 
once last summer at New London, Cook's 
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pupils were said to have Courtney character- 
istics in their stroke. 

The University of Pennsylvania has come up 
so rapidly in matters athletic curing the last 
few years that it is hard to tell what her 
representatives may not accomplish before the 
nineties are out. More progressive than any of 
the other universities, her men seem still to 
have been able to hold together, and not divide 
up into interests apart from those of the col- 
lege. As long as this condition of affairs pre- 
vails, we may expect to see the Philadelphians 
pushing their way to the top. In football 
they have already reached that point as well as 
in baseball. In track athletics their advance 
has been rapid, and they are beginning once 
more to take up boating with something like 
vigor. 

At Princeton the chief interest, lacking as 
they do the facilities for boating, centers at this 
season of the year in baseball. The cold 
spring has interfered with the preliminary work, 
but there is plenty of enthusiasm, and with only 
two places to fill, the prospects certainly look 
encouraging. King and McKenzie will, of 
course, be greatly missed, but Captain Brooks 
has a fine lot of material, and is not to be 
dashed by the loss of any. He will very likely 
take King’s place himself at second, and in that 
case Ward will be a strong candidate for 
Brooks’ old position at short. 

The two most promising batteries will be 
made up of Trenchard and Williams as 
catchers and Bradley and Altman as pitchers, 
though there are a number of excellent candi- 
dates in addition to these. 
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THE First fairly accurate indication of the 
men who are to make up those crews which we 
see with their bronzed backs and faces at New 
London in June, comes in March, when the 
men are taken to the training table for the first 
time. Up to this period through the winter 
training there are always a number of men who 
keep on, but whose chances for making the boat 
are decidedly slim. But when it comes to the train- 
ing table, our athletic bodies narrow down the 
number, for, like the army, they don’t care to feed 
men whom they can’t use. The men who the 
middle of March went to the training table at 
Cambridge and New Haven are the following, 
and from this assortment we shall, in a short 
time, see the pick sitting in the barge and on 
the water: 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Bullard, Fennesey, Stevenson, Manning, Jen- 
nings, Perkins, Hollister, Shepard, Damor, 
Webb, Lewis. 

NEW HAVEN. 

Armstrong, Holcomb, Beard, Longacre, Cross, 
Dater, Treadway, Miller, Bailey, Simpson and 
Judd. 

“ Bob” Cook is still abroad, but Mr. Wat- 
son is hard at it with the Harvard candidates, 
and does not propose to let the barnacles attach 
themselves to the bottom of the Harvard shell. 
Cook will probably be back, however, by the 
time this is in print. Meanwhile Messrs. Bol- 
ton, Ives, Rogers and Hartwell will look after 
the Yale crew. 

There is a report current to the effect that 
Harvard’s new boat, by Davey, is being built 
on novel lines. The measurements are reported 
as follows : 
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“She is 53 ft. over all, 23 in. beam, 8} in. 
depth amidships, 2} in. depth at stern; camber ~ 
of keel, 5 in. Three feet from the stern or 
bow she measures 52 in., ten feet from the bow 
she measures 11{ in., and thirteen feet from 
the bow the measurement is 134 in. © Four feet 
two inches from the stern the measurement is 
15% in., and ten feet from the stern 10+} in. 

“The coxswain’s seat is ten feet from the 
sternpost. The racing shell tapers on the gun- 
wale from the midship section, which is usually 
from 22 to 24 in. wide to 2 in. at the sternpost ; 
but the boat, when floated, will look like a 
practice barge, for she loses but thirteen inches 
from the midship section to the stern. A drop 
rudder about four inches below the keel will 
probably be used.” 

There have been trials along the line of 
doing away with the settling which comes as 
the crew comes aft on the slides before, but 
nothing quite so radical as this. 

It is said that this boat is expected, with a 
full crew, to draw about 34 in. of water amid- 
ships, and the stern is worked away almost like 
that of a yacht. 


No SEASON opened more auspiciously than 
the present spring for interest in college sport. 
One of the features will be the visit of the 
University of California team of crack athletes 
to the East to contest at the various meetings, 
and particularly at the intercollegiate. Col- 
lege men in the East have had but very little 
knowledge and experience of their friends 
across the continent, and it will be a pleasure 
to welcome these young men on the Atlantic 
Coast. There are no more thorough going set 
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of sportsmen than can be found on the Pacific 
Coast, and the University of California is the 
older university of the two which are now 
doing so much toward the furtherance of col- 
lege sports in California. Their annual matches 
in football, baseball and track athletics with 
Stanford University have already become a 
feature, and promise a further development of 
athletic matters within their own boundaries. 

It is, indeed, an undertaking to bring a set 
of men so many miles, and enter them against 
the champions of universities who have been 
holding these annual matches so long that a 
great deal of the ‘stage fright” has been 
worked off. The writer has had considerable 
experience with these Western athletes, and 
can personally vouch for their pluck and abil- 
ity. Whatever be the outcome of their visit, 
in the way of making records and getting 
places, they deserve the heartiest commendation 
for their courage in making the visit, and no 
one will begrudge them the laurels that may 
fall to their share. 

As to their chances, the long trip and the 
change in climate and conditions will be very 
strongly against them, and will act as a handi- 
cap; but they have taken the occasion to secure 
some little time in the East during their stay, 
and if not upset by their trip or too much 
worked by entering in many games they should, 
before they leave, give some good evidence of 
their ability. 

’ At the same time that these Californian 
athletes are coming to the East to meet the big 
universities, a great many eyes and much atten- 
tion are turned upon the Cornell crew which is 
going to Henley to contest with the English- 
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men. It is probable that these men, with 
Trainer Courtney, will sail the latter part of 
May, and will immediately go into training 
quarters near the Henley course. This will 
give them about a month, and although the 
time is short to become acclimated, American 
hopes are by no means small that they will win. 

They will take with them two shells, both 
of them paper shells, made by Waters, of 
Troy, who has made the paper shells for both 
Harvard and Yale for a number of years. 
It is designed to have two boats, in order 
that an accident happening to one will not 
prevent their having a boat to which they 
are accustomed, and they will probably decide 
which one to use after trials on the course. It 
is stated that the Cambridge University boat 
crew have offered the Cornell men their quar- 
ters, and the Americans will be watched with a 
great deal of interest. 

The Cornell men who go abroad to race in 
the Henley regatta are as follows: 




















Age. Height. Weight. 
R. L. Shape (Capt.).. 23 6 00 165 
F. W. Freeborn....... 19 5 11 176 
eR SOOO, ..5.< 5.0496 24 510% 173 
a _ a ee 25 5 10 180 
W. B. Chriswell...... 28 5 8Y 162 
ye A F See 19 6 00 176 
NS Ms wicca se: oes. 19 510% 165 
R. B. Hamilton....... 20 5 8% 165 
Co ee 21 511% 163 
oN ik 19 511% 176 
M.D. Colson (coxswain). aie: sabi 100 





The Easter vacation in the colleges gave 
the nines some chance to be tried against pro- 
fessionals, as well as university teams, and an 
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opportunity to take their measure. None of 
them showed up particularly well, and at this 
writing both Yale and Princeton had suffered 
at the hands of the Georgetown University, 
while Harvard had been defeated by Darmouth, 
and Cornell by Toronto. However, the early 
exhibitions of college nines seldom point the 
way toward a prediction of the final results. 
Brown has showed up as well as any of the 
college nines up to this point, and certainly 
seems to be keeping up the reputation of the 
Providence University for turning out capital 
baseball aggregations. Princeton’s pitchers 
have been pretty severely batted, and Yale’s 
infield has shown need of great improvement. 
Harvard has not played a great many games, 
but her battery, Hyland and Scannell, seems 
very promising. 

The statistics of the Yale University base- 
ball nine on the Easter trip are: 











a 

te Zz 
se a & ¢ a 5 a 
NAME, FI el a z Zz 5 & 9 
as; 2/3)" 105] & 

Zz a > 
Rustin, c. f. ands.s..| 7 | 28 | 5 8 | 21 3 
Lo a ra 7 | 31 | 18 | 10 9 3 
NE ene ere 3 5 0 0 3 0 
Stephenson, 1b...... 7/27) 9| 4) 63) 3 
Redington, 2b....... 7|27| 7] & | 2] 12 
Greenway, C.. ...... 6) 287 427 Si sry t 
DeForest, c........ 3 6 1 1) 36 1 
Seer 7\|22)} 8) Sj £1 2 
S. L. Quinby,s.s....) 5/18 | 7] 4/14] 4 
Pint, 3 Os o.<.00.00s50 7} 21 4 4 | 16 6 
TERGGR, P...... 0600 Si Oo] BS] 1)mei] 2 
CRISES, Dis dcesiceces 4/22) Si - 24235 4 
Thompson, p........ | 2). 87 8.2) @ 























In team work Yale made 50 runs to opponents’ 71 ; 
61 base hits to opponents’ 51 ; 37 errors to opponents’ 
27; Keator stole 4 bases, Speer 2, Quinby 2, Fincke 1, 
Thompson 1, Stephenson 1, Rustin 1, Trudeau 1. 
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Quinby made 2 three-base hits, Keator made 4 two- 
base hits, Redington 1, Speer 1, Carter 1, Rustin 1, 
Stephenson 1. Speer made the only home run. 


IN CREW matters Columbia, under Walter 
Peets’ coaching, is hard at work, and every one 
remembers the plucky work of her freshmen at 
New London last year, and expects that with the 
help of such men as Guy Richards she will turn 
out a good University crew, something which she 
has not tried now for some three or four years. 

Pennsylvania’s crew are at work under 
Woodruff and will make a hard try at Cornell 
this year. 

Harvard is plodding on under the direction 
of Mr. Watson and has had a much more con- 
sistent policy followed out than for a number 
of years, and it certainly looks as if the race 
would be an exciting one. 

In a week or two we shall be able to tell 
something more definite about the final make- 
up of both crews. 

The position and weights of the Yale crew 
at present are: Stroke, Longford, 172 pounds; 
7, Treadway, 175; 6, Longacre, 181; 5, Dater, 
184; 4, Cross, 196; 3, Beard, 176; 2, Holcomb, 
177; bow, Armstrong, 165. 

The order of the Columbia crew is as follows : 

Stroke, Pierrepont ; 7, Prentice; 6, Carter ; 
5, Fish; 4, Hobdy; 3, MacGregor; 2, Long- 
acre; bow, Norton. Miles, Pressprich and 
Putnam are placed at bow every now and then. 

The first of April Mr. Watson gave the 
Harvard crew a decided twist, putting them in 
the following order : 

Hollister, stroke ; Stevenson, No. 7; Waters, 
No. 6; Perkins, No. 5; Fennessy, No. 4; 
Damon, No. 3; Shepard, No. 2; Bullard, bow. 
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By the middle of the month Harvard men 
were pleased to see Capt. Bullard put at stroke 
and Fennessy at No. 7. Bullard a little later 
was afflicted with rheumatism in his arm, which 
necessitated his retirement for awhile, and 
Hollister was brought back at his old place at 
stroke and Stevenson was put in at No. T. 
Fennessy, instead of going back to the bow, 
where he was at first, was put in at No. 4. 

While it seems difficult to get the order 
finally settled, there is no question but what the 
men are making rapid improvement and are 
carrying out Mr. Watson’s ideas to the letter. 

As to the caliber of the man likely to come 
to the front in track athletics, this is something 
which cannot be predicated upon winter work 
or previous seasons. One knows that such men 
as Ramsdell, Bucholz, Orton, Hickok, Bremer, 
Bingham and the like will do well, as they are 
seasoned men, but it is the new ones we watch 
for and who often decide the point. The 
Harvard-Yale games will be held at Cambridge, 
May 18, and the following lists show the men 
who will probably be entered : 

Harvard.— Bingham, Bigelow, Redpath, 
Gonterman, Marshall, Vincent, Emerson, Storrs, 
Williams, Hollister, Coolidge, Drew, Brincker- 
hoff, Phillips, Burdett, Jameson, Bremer, Stick- 
ney, Clark and Putnam. From New Haven.— 
Gillette, Wade, Pond, De Siborn, Chubb, 
Gerard, Wadhams, Cleveland, Cady, Hatch, 
Bennett, Morgan, Thrall, Thomas, Sheldon, 
Hickok, Brown, Cross and Heidrick. The 
spring games will undoubtedly add a few good 
names to both these lists. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Nordau’s Degeneration. (Appleton’s).—Prof. Max 
Nordau’s book, “ Entartung,” may be dismissed with a 
few words if we are asked to consider his work as a 
serious philosophical treatise or are called upon to an- 
swer whether or not he has proved his case. He has 
followed his master, Prof. Cesar Lombroso, of the Royal 
University of Turin, Italy, a student of criminal ethics, 
much too far to be considered seriously.. What he has 
done of great and enduring benefit has been to give a 
lucid account of the Mystics (Legrain, Magnan, Her- 
zen, Wundt, De Vogue, De Nerval, and others), of the 
Pre-Raphaelites (Rossetti, Hunt, Millais, Swinburne, 
Morris, ete. ), of the Symbolists (Charles Morice, Ver- 
laine, Jean Moreas, René Ghil, ete.), of Tolstoism (Tol- 
stoi, Delessow, Nechljudo, Lowenfield, ete.), of Wag- 
nerism. What he terms “ Parodies on Mysticism ” 
(Materlinck, ete.), « Ego-maniacs,” Parnassians, Sym- 
bolists, ete. (Gautier, Murger, Bataille Amédée’ Rol- 
land, Jean du Boys, Hanbert, De Banville, Baudelaire, 
Des Esseintes, and his pupil Oscar Wilde in England), 
Ibsenism, and Friedrich Nietzsche. 

All this reviewing and castigating of the “ ego- 
maniacs,” and the decadents, comes now at a time when 
the public is eager to hear and to learn about them. 
Nordau has philosophized the situation—has arranged 
in order the Mystics and Symbolists. He gives us speci- 
mens of their “degenerate” and “insane” effusions. 
The American reader learns through him, probably for 
the first time, of many French and German writers and 
poets who have been hitherto unknown. He gives us a 
literary history of our own times, so to speak, and so 
far he is valuable. Pathological novelists cannot be put 
aside with a wave of the hand and an exclamation “« You 
are insane!” A student of the morbid hysteria of 
women such as Ibsen cannot be summarily treated as 
one who “has freely invented his invalids” (p. 355). 
«‘ Only through error can women of spirit and indisput- 
able morality join the ranks of Ibsen’s followers.” « It 
should be the duty of rational wives to declare Ibsen 
infamous, and to revolt against Ibsenism, which crimi- 
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nally threatens them and their rights” (p. 415). Nor- 
dau’s love of sensationalism is quite as true as Ibsen’s 
“ ego-mania.” The Spectator (London) calls him “a 
Dutchman come to judgment ”—his book is too angry, 
too vehement, too erratic—but it is intensely interesting 
for its clarity and its graphic descriptions of the cults 
which for twenty years have agitated London, Paris and 
Berlin. 

In America have we not observed, side by side with 
the verse of our truer poets, the strange mysticism of 
the decadents? the poets who have followed Verlaine 
and Swinburne? Nordau’s book, we believe, will save 
many a future American poet from an untimely mys- 
ticism. It may be said that Oscar Wilde’s tragic 
personal downfall will aid in the good cause of sim- 
plicity and sanity and morality. It is not our purpose 
in these brief reviews to analyze the author at length. 
Suffice it to say “ Degeneration” is a book which should 
be read for its information, and not for its argument. 

Are we degenerating ? Not yet, certainly, in America, 
where physically we are proving a strong and enduring 
race. To all material matters to which our attention 
is chiefly called, capacity and strength are shown to a 
surpassing degree. Our brains go into money making. 
In literature we are living in a time of publishers, not 
writers. The materialism of our age—its “ American” 
money-getting spirit—prevents the habit of quietude 
and retirement necessary to the production of any great 
work. Ournovels are not epoch-making ; they are not 
even carefully thought out—but many of them “ pay” 
the publisher very well. Even the brainy poet, the man 
of genius, devotes his chief time to Wall street—to 
making money. If our literature is weak our rail- 
way system extended itself some thousand miles last 
year. No; we are far from degenerating ! 

In France, if one reads Prof. Nordau and willingly 
accepts his facts, the Celt is dying out and the nation 
is degenerating. To one living in Paris the small size 


of the men and their physical insignificance is proverbial. 
The French woman is not half so insignificant in appear- 
ance as the man. In the country provinces it is not so 
noticeable. But, as it is the fact that the birth rate is 
growing much less than the death rate, it behooves 
France, in Nordau’s opinion, to import new blood. 
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Prof. Nordau’s book should be in every college 
library. It is a thought suggester—a conversation and 
disputation provoker—altogether a most interesting 
book. 


Four American Universities (Harper’s).—This book 
is one of the Harper’s nicely printed and « made-up ” 
volumes which make “ suitable ” birthday and Christmas 
gifts for college men. The articles have appeared in 
the magazine, and now they are bound up in handsome 
covers and are fairly illustrated. There is abso- 
lutely nothing new or especially interesting in any of 
the four articles on Harvard, Yale, Princeton, or 
Columbia. There is nothing even amusing, in fact 
nothing further than four dull magazine articles written 
to contract order. The illustrations have some little 
element of interest and novelty. The birdseye « View 
of Columbia” (p. 160) includes St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dr. Hall’s Church, and half of upper New York. 
President Seth Low appears in a photograph taken, 
apparently, at the age of twenty-two. 

Prof. Brander Matthews (p. 187) thinks the “ semi- 
rurality which gives Yale and Princeton, for example, 
an advantage over Columbia as a college becomes a 
distinct disadvantage when they seek to expand into 
universities.” In this we must differ with the learned 
professor. A young student is not very different in 
character, simply because he enters a “university” 
instead of a “college,” and it is difficult to believe that 
the sophomore at Columbia is particularly eager in his 
«search ” for New York “ museums, libraries, theologi- 
eal seminaries, conservatories of music, and charitable 
institutions.” What he finds to be true is, probably, 
the beer is better here than at Princeton, and the 
theaters infinitely superior here to those of New Haven. 
Columbia’s true place among the institutions of the 
land is to be the great future post-graduate university. 
This is its destiny. It can never hope to be a serious 
rival to Harvard or Yale in its undergraduate 
departments. It has too little esprit du corps— 
about as much as one might imagine obtains in 
such institutions of penmanship as Packard’s Business 
College, or the College of Pharmacy. Then, its posi- 
tion in New York is against it. New York is hardly 
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the place for a student. There is too much of a whirl. 
Life is too interesting and various. A young lad of 
fifteen or sixteen will not be any the better man for 
having a bushel of wild oats thrust upon him. New 
York affords an excellent place in which to resist 
temptation. True, Professor Matthews—but the better 
and wiser course would seem, as says Holy Writ, «Lead 
us not into temptation.” Columbia will do well to 
devote its wealth and its instruction to the well-seasoned 
post-graduate. Even a New York boy will be bene- 
fited by four years in a country college. 

The Ways of Yale (Henry Holt & Co.).—Pro- 
fessor Beers’ little book, ««Consule Planco,” derives its 
title from Stedman’s Ballad of Lager Bier : 


‘** In fallow college days, Tom Harland, 
We both have known the ways of Yale, 
And talked of many a nigh and far land 
O’er many a famous tap of ale. 


There, still they sing their ‘‘ Gaudeamus,”’ 
And see the road to glory clear ; 

But taps that in our day were famous 
Have given way to Lager Bier.” 


In more ways than one, to an old Yale man, the book is 
an amusing one. It is not atall modern. It dates from 
1865 to 1869 (p. 7), when the genial, modest, kindly 
author was a student. Although he has walked the 
paths of the old campus every day since he graduated, 
he has not imbibed the new spirit, but has remained 
faithful to his time and class. There is an old-fashioned 
homeliness and humor about his description of « chums” 
and “eating clubs,” which would apply, perhaps, to 
Hamilton or to Dartmouth, but hardly to Yale of 
to-day. We quote from page 95: 

“It was the evening of Presentation Day. The 
class histories had been read, the ivy planted, the part- 
ing ode sung, the class had marched around with the 
band cheering each of the old buildings in turn, and 
had then broken ranks forever. I had taken supper 
with my chum, and bidden him good-bye at the station, 
being about to leave, myself, on the following morning. 
The entry was quite deserted when I climbed the 
staircase to my room. I had no lamp, so [I lit a cigar, 
and sitting down in the dark, by the open window, 
listened to the din of the summer insects and the rustle 
of the breeze in the elms. The crowd of the after- 
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noon had dispersed and the yard was quite still. Most 
of the underclassmen had gone away some days be- 
fore, and only a few lights glimmered along the col- 
lege row. At the formal leave-taking in Alumni Hall, 
where many of the fellows had been ‘all broke up,’ 
I felt no emotion. . . . Young men of our time 
have a wholesome shame of making a fuss about their 
deeper feelings.” Professor Beers feels ashamed him- 
self to acknowledge any. Perhaps living beneath the 
shadows of the old elms he still feels that stoical sense 
of “‘bearing one’s own burdens and saying nothing,” 
which goes far to make the “sand” of Yale, but 
which makes the worst possible literary atmosphere. 
“Poets (and writers) most continually do cry” like 
the cherubim and seraphim, and give vent to their 
feelings. Thackeray says of poets as a class “they are 
always bawling about their wrongs and ills.” At Yale 
the spirit is to “do” rather than to “say,” and thus it 
happens they beat Harvard at athletics, but lose at 
debating. The literary spirit is still an unknown 
quantity in New Haven. What little light there is 
comes feebly now and then from Professor Beers. What 
he gives us is of himself, original, quaint, homely and 
—provincial. It smells of the country—and horn 
buttons. He gives us the old Yale boy—noisy, care- 
less in dress, honest, full of loud oaths, broad jokes— 
and an odor of the fields. It was his Yale—in 69. 
«Consule Planco.” 


A History of Amherst College, by Prof. W. S. 
Tyter. (F. H. Hitchcock. )—« A History of Amherst 
College without its religious history would hardly 
have deserved the name” (p. xvi), says Professor 
Tyler. Amherst has always been the home of serious 
religious views, and of seriousness generally. One 
cannot have lived four years in that beautiful, natural 
amphitheater of hills which hems about the college 
town, without experiencing a period of enforced 
quietude and contemplation. The long winters of deep 
snow, the silence of the wide plain, and the frequent 
religious instruction afforded have in times past 
imparted to Amherst a conventual aspect. Professor 
Seelye has aided in implanting in Amherst students a 
tendency to thoughtfulness. The typical Amherst man 
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is one who respects his conscience and his intelligence, 
and who looks on life as a sad experiment. Professor 
Tyler shows in his little book that the whole history of 
the college, like Christian’s voyage, has been a strug- 
gle. 

But to-day the struggle is over—the college is a 
splendid success. It is well equipped, it has excellent 
accommodations, a remarkable corps of instructors. Its 
influence grows year by year. It is a conservative, 
steadying, moral force in our American life. 


The German Universities ; their Character and His- 
torical Development. By FrRriepRICH PAULSEN (Mac- 
Millan). 

Prof. Perry, of Columbia, has admirably translated 
Prof. Paulsen’s (of Berlin) little work on the above 
title. Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, has 
written an interesting introduction in which he attributes 
to the universities of Heidelberg,Goettingen, Leipsic and 
Berlin the strongest influence to-day on our university 
life. «Just as the historic American college traces its 
origin in direct line to Oxford and Cambridge, so the 
new American University represents, to a remarkable 
degree, the influence and authority of the academic 
traditions” of the German universities. It seems 
there are 134 so-called “universities” in the United 
States. Of these 8 are in Illinois, 8 are in Kansas, 14 
in Ohio, 9 in Tennessee, 8 are in Texas, 4 in the city 
of New Orleans. “When this surprising number 
(134) is compared with the total of 20 universities for 
the whole German Empire,” says Mr. Butler, “it is 
evident, without further investigation, that there is 
some difference in standard between the two countries.” 

Prof. Von Holst, formerly of Freiburg, now of Chi- 
cago, is of the opinion that there are as yet in this 
country (in 1893) no universities in the strict Euro- 
pean sense. “An institution wholly detached from the 
school work done by colleges, and containing all the 
four faculties organically connected with a Universitas 
literarum, does not exist.” Mr. Butler points out that 
Prof. Von Holst can only mean “German” 
universities, instancing Oxford and the Univer- 
sity of France as similar to some of our own, 
in that they combine rudimentary education with the 
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higher education. The mistake of the Germans has 
always been to classify the American college with the 
German gymnasium. In the broader sense of a “Col- 
lege and a surrounding group of technical and pro- 
fessional faculties or schools where previously trained 
(in colleges) students are led with special fields of 
learning and research, and where by means of museums, 
libraries, and publications knowledge is conserved, 
advanced, and disseminated”—in this sense Mr. 
Butler counts out six or eight bona fide American 
universities. The American college, he points out, is 
dissimilar to the gymnasial system. «Neither the 
English public school, the French lycée, nor the Ger- 
man gymnasium is its counterpart.” « The college 
has proved itself well suited to the demands of Ameri- 
ean life and to be a powerful force in American civili- 
zation and culture. Its usefulness is in no wise im- 
paired nor its dignity lessened now that the university, 
with a wholly different aim and a totally different set 
of problems to solve, has grown up by its side.” We 
quite agree with Mr. Butler in according due praise 
to the college, as a fitting outgrowth of our American 
life. It has been said in the old days to give us “just 
education enough.” While college standards have 
advanced with the growth and development of the 
country they may be said to-day to give just educa- 
tion enough” for ordinary business purposes. But 
there now comes a demand for specialists and for higher 
culture, and the university springs up to meet this 
demand. 

Mr. Butler gives us some interesting facts. In 1891 
there was one academic student for every 1,363 
inhabitants. In Massachusetts there was one college 
student for every 858 persons. In Iowa 1 to 908 
persons. In its population of 70,000,000, the United 
States may be said to-day to contain somewhere near 
70,000 college undergraduates, and about 400,000 to 
500,000 living graduates. All of the 430 colleges in the 
United States have about the same general course of 
study, but the newer university systems are varied and 
hardly yet in “form.” The three principles of Ger- 
man universities, “Lehrfreiheit, Lernfreiheit, and the 
pursuit of science for its own sake,” are fully 
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recognized in our universities. Professor Paulsen 
points out the fact that the chief peculiarity of the 
German system lies in the fact “that it closely con- 
nects research and teaching.” But at present Ger- 
many surpasses in research, and America in teaching. 
Virchow recently said that the true aim of university 
study is “general scientific and moral culture, together 
with the mastery of one special department of study” 
—a definition difficult to be excelled. 

Mr. Butler believes it to be as necessary in this 
country as in Germany “to conserve the unity of the 
university about the historic faculty of philosophy as a 
center.” He quotes Du Bois Raymond to the effect 
that the philosophical faculty cannot be divided. « It 
represents the unity of knowledge and true catholicity 
of scholarly investigation. This faculty is at once the 
essence of a university and its true glory.” The « tech- 
nical” faculty (of professional schools in the univer- 
sity) should be counted as one part and the “ univer- 
sity ” or philosophical faculty counted as another, rather 
than each technical faculty be considered equal with or 
a part of the former. This latter demand is continually 
made to-day, by technical faculties, to the injury of the 
true university idea. To put it plainly, for example, 
the faculty of civil engineering should be made sub- 
ordinate to the faculty of philosophy, and not on a par 
with it. 

Professor Paulsen’s book is carefully studied, and is 
worthy of a more extended notice than is possible to 
give it here. Ina later number of THE BACHELOR it 
will be considered in a separate article at length. 


Harvard College, by An Oxonian. (Maemillan.) 
Dr. Hill spent two months (p. 1) at Cambridge in the 
summer and fall of 1893, and has produced a readable 
book of some 329 pp. The book may be said to con- 
tain nothing especially new for American college men, 
while it will undoubtedly interest and inform the 
author’s countrymen. Dr. Hill is surprised that the 
yard at Harvard contains no benches (p. 2), but he 
acknowledges that it is delightful on a hot summer’s 
day, and he is glad to discover that « Harvard is the 
college that a man can love.” Dr. Hill proceeds with 
this premise to love the foremost and most venerable 
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university in America with almost a -graduate’s affection 
and praise. He writes con amore. 

To an Oxford man and an Englishman this is going 
far. He misses the “system of friendly intercourse,” 
and “all the opportunities for the interchange of 
thought and knowledge which are found in every one of 
our Oxford colleges,” where “each one. . . is a 
gathering place, the home of a small knot of learned 
men. Each of the Common Rooms is a center of kindly 
feeling and hospitality. Of these we have twenty— 
Harvard has not one” (p. 316). Perhaps the clubs 
furnish an equivalent to the Harvard undergraduate, but 
to the stranger what method of entertainment is in 
vogue at our “ venerable seats of learning ”—except to 
be frugally dined at a hotel or perchance on the sparse 
fare of a lean professor’s table? At Yale, for many 
years, it was considered “rigorous and vigorous ” to be 
inhospitable to the stranger—to look on him askance. 
There are traditions of millions being turned away in 
Woolsey’s time to found a western “ University,” 
which would have legitimately come to Yale, had it not 
been that the donor, while on a visit, had been left to 
take care of himself. 

A university, such as Matthew Arnold describes 
Oxford, “a place to live and dream,” is not our puri- 
tanic ideal. We have been taught to consider it to be 
a place to work—a factory. Think of Arnold’s Oxford 
—* Steeped in sentiment, spreading her gardens to the 
moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last 
enchantments of the middle ages, calling us nearer the 
true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection, 
to beauty—in a word, which is only truth seen from 
the other side.” Compare the life at Harvard or Yale 
with this half conventual, half sybaritish three years of 
life at Oxford! At our universities there never is time 
to dream, to become “saturated with an aroma of the 
past.” We are always driving or being driven. Ath- 
letics craze us. We are always moving, or doing some- 
thing—but this hectic life, Dr. Hill thinks, will pass 
away, and in spite of its unrest—what a glorious gift 
Harvard has made to America! What men she has 
given, what culture! Dr. Hill calls our attention to 
our indebtedness. It is worth while to read from the 
standpoint of an Englishman of high culture and 
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attainments just what our leading university has done 
and is doing for us. It is curious to realize that 
Oxford as well as Harvard has been a “ University ” 
searcely more than forty years. What may not be 
done by President Eliot and a worthy successor in the 
forty years tocome ? The future of our university social 
life is an interesting problem also. Will our secret- 
society system develop into so many homes, or 
colleges, as they seem to be doing at Hamilton, 
Amherst and Williams? Will the colleges some day 
furnish commons where a hungry undergrad. won’t 
starve to death? Will we grow like Oxford or like 
Heidelberg? Nothing can be worse, after freshman 
year, than our recitation system—will recitations be 
ultimately abolished? Dr. Hill treats of all of these 
topics in a charming, cultured style. His book makes 
delightful reading for a college man. It shows us 
between the lines that what is best in the great English 
universities is very near to what is best in our own. 


Yale and Her Honor-roll in the American Revolution— 
1775-1783. (Putnam’s.)—For the Alumni of Yale this 
work, just issued, will have a double interest. It is not 
only a monograph commemorative of those graduates 
who rendered service—and in many cases notable service 
—to the country in the War of the Revolution, but it 
also brings out the close relation borne by college-bred 
men to that initial struggle for nationality and con- 
stitutional rights in America. 

The volume opens with a statement showing the dis- 
tribution of the nine hundred or more alumni in 1775, 
and follows with an explanation of the situation in each 
year of the war and the part the graduates took in 
current events. In this connection are inserted 
extracts from their letters, journals, and order books, 
most of which are now published for the first time and 
are of rare interest. There afe letters, for example, 
written from the early camps around Boston, from 
Long Island and New York, from Saratoga and Valley 
Forge, from the Morristown huts, Quebec and York- 
town, as well as other documents bearing upon their 
service and the situation in general, political and mili- 
tary. Among the writers are President Stiles, Gover- 
nor Livingston, Generals Wooster, Wolcott, Silliman, 
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Paterson, Scott; Colonels Chester, Brown, Hitchcock, 
Sherman, Huntington, Gay, Hull, Grosvenor, Gray, 
Tallmadge, Colt, Humphreys; Majors Wyllys, Heart, 
and Sill; Captains Selden, Welles, Flint, Morris, and 
others. 

The Honor Roll, following, includes a list of all the 
graduates known to have served in the war, arranged 
in the order of classes, with a biographical sketch of 
each, giving their personal history, with dates of service, 
rank, promotions, and battles. The list is surprisingly 
large and most of the record entirely new. Fac- 
similes of about one hundred signatures are inserted. 

The preparation of this work was undertaken some 
years since by Prof. Henry P. Johnston, of the College 
of the City of New York, Yale, 62. His familiarity, 
especially with the manuscripts of the Revolutionary 
period, has enabled him to incorporate in the work a 
large fund of fresh material, and recover the record of 
many graduates of whom, previously, almost nothing 
was known. The data are practically complete, both 
rounding out the College history and adding largely to 
the history of the Revolution. 

The volume includes two steel portraits of representa- 
tive graduates of that day, namely, Oliver Wolcott, 
signer of the declaration, and Colonel Benjamin Tall- 
madge, a distinguished officer. 














SELECTED LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


GIRLS. 


The Brearley School, Limited. 

J. G. CROSSWELL, Head Master. 17 West 44th Street. 
The Misses Graham. 

(Successors to the Misses Green.) 


School for girls. Established 1816. 
At new location, 














176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Comstock School. 

Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 

Kindergarten for boys and girls. 

Miss DAY, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 
Mademoiselle Ruel. 


School for girls. (Number limited.) 
26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 
School for girls. Primary, preparatory, and academic depart- 
ments. Special courses of study. Preparation for college. 
10 Kast 75th Street. 














The Misses Wreaks. 


School for girls. With Kindergarten. 
21 East 74th Street. 





St. Mary’s School (Z/iscopa/). 

Collegiate, preparatory, and gees F 

Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 
West End Avenue School for Girls. 


Miss MARTHA S. THOMPSON, Principal. Primary, prepara- 
tory, collegiate. Thorough studio work. 
281 West End Avenue, cor 78th Street. 








Miss Chisholm. 
School for girls. Resident pupils. 
15 East 65th Street. 


Miss Mary E. and Miss Ruth Merington. 


School for Girls removed to 181 Lenox Avenue. 








Mrs. Graham Youngs. 
Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 W. 45th St. 





Mademoiselle Veltin. 


School for girls. French kindergarten. 
—— preparation. 
New fire-proof school building. 160-162 W. 74th St. 


School of the Sisters of the Church. 
Founded by Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, -. , 
Kindergarten, primary, secondary, collegiate departments. 
Address Sister in Charge. 6 and & East 53d Street. 
Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 


Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepara- 
tion for college. Special courses. 








713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss Julia A. Willey. 
(Many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s School.) Home School 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street, 
Madame Henriette Tisne’s French School. 
For girls and children. 433 West End Avenue, 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets. 


The Audubon School, Washington Heights. 


—_ of town and country. Boarding pupils limited to. 
ten. M. ELiza AUDUBON, Principal. 152d St. and Boulevard. 














Miss Crocker. 


School for girls. Primary and advanced work. 
Classes for little girls. 69 East 52d Street. 
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Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. 


English and classical school. Certificate accepted by Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. 43 West 47th Street. 





Miss Spence. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. W. 48th St. 


St. Agnes School. 


tional studies. Special advantages in Modern Languages 
and Music. Gymnasium. 34 Teachers. Send for catalogue to 
Miss E. W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
Applications for fall, 1895, should be made early. 











Utica, N. Y. 
Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE. Rye, N. Y. 





Houghton Seminary, 


For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholarship, cul- 
ture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful sur- 
roundings. College preparatory. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 


Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academical 
and college aw courses. For circular address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 


ae, French, and German Boarding-school for Young 
Ladies. Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
out-door exercise. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. For circulars and reports apply to 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, | Principals. 


SyLvia J. EASTMAN, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





Moravian Seminary and College for Women. 
(Founded 1749.) 
For circulars address J. Max Hark, D.D., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Miss Townsend. 


School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory depart- 
ments. Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


Miss Porter’s School. 





Farmington, Conn. 





Woodside Seminary. 


Miss Sara J. SMITH, Principal. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


44 miles from New York City. Primary and College Prepara- 
tory Classes. Music, Art, Languages. New buildings, steam 
heat, incandescent light, gymnasium. 23d year. Norwalk, Conn. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and Young Ladies. College Preparatory and Elective Courses 

of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other colleges. 
Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. 


The Salisbury School for Girls. 
Mrs. SALISBURY personally in charge. Both College Prepara- 
tory and Finishing. 
741 Fifth Ave., Central Park Plaza, New York. 











Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
30, 32 and 34 East 57th Street, New York. 
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Miss Masters’ Boarding School. 


Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y. 





Pelham Hall. 
Mrs, J. C. HAZEN. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner’s 


Home Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
607 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby, B.A., 


Will reopen her Home and School on the Brooklyn Heights, 
Sept. 28, 1895, for the reception of young ladies. Circulars 
uponapplication. Sixth year. 

160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. E. H. Sanborn’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Location one of the most 
desirable in the city. Exceptional advantages in Music and 
Art. European vacation —. 

1399 and 1401 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 44th year opens 
Sept. 26. Address, for circulars, 
138-140 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Female Academy. 


Founded 1814. Boarding and Day School. Three courses of 
study. Certificate enters students at Wellesley College Loca- 
tion unsurpassed. Address Miss L. A. PLyMTON, Principal. 

155 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


Wells College, for Women, 


Three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. New building, with modern improvements. 
Session begins Sept. 19, 1895. Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 


Mrs. HypDE and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
and European travel. Address Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Advantages of New York. Spccal instruction in Music and 
Art. Coliege Preparatory and Elective Courses of study. En- 
gagements now for September, 1895. 
Miss JuL1a H. FARWELL, Principal. 
Garden City, N. Y. 














The Misses Anable’s 
English, French and German Boarding and Day School. Col- 
lege preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 





Dwight School for Girls. 


6th year. College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON, Miss 
FARRAR. Englewood, N. J. 





Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 


School of sanguege, Literature and History. Music and Art. 
Elective Courses of Study. Preparation for Foreign Travel. 
Careful Home Training and Social Culture. 

Address H. THANE MILLER, Cincinnati, O. 





The Commonwealth Avenue School 
For Young Ladies. College Preparatory, Regular and Elective 
Courses. The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 

324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 


The next year will open October 3, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Miss Frances V. Emerson, 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. Home and Day School 
for Girls. 21st year opens Oct. 3, 1895. 
18 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s 


Home School for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1895, 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Oak Grove Home School for Girls. 


Reopens Sept. 19, 1895. Certificate admits to Smith and 
Wellesley. VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 
Amherst, Mass. 





The Cambridge School for Young Ladies. 
Advantages of Boston. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Willard Hall School for Girls 


Reopens Sept. 18, 1895. Five teachers resident. 
Address Mrs. SARAH M. MERRILL. 
Danvers, Mass. 





Mount Holyoke College 
Offers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Library, Lab- 
oratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The fifty-eighth year 
opens Sept. 13, 1895. Board and tuition, $250. 
Mrs. 5. S. MEAD, President. 
South Hadley, Mass. 





Home and Day School for Girls. 
“The Elms.’’ Miss PorTER, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


College Preparatory and Elective Courses of Study. Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Vassar and other Colleges. 

Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. 


Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 


Thirty-ninth year. Circulars and Miss Aiken’s Method for 
Mind Concentration sent on application. Stamford, Conn. 








McLean Seminary for Girls. 


College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location. Terms, $300 to 
$400. Address Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 





Rosemary Hall. 


A Country School for Girls. Thorough Classical and English 
Course. Extensive Grounds. Address 
Miss RUTZ-REES, Principal. 
Wallingford, Conn. 





St. Catharine’s in the Mountains. 

Recreation School for Girls. Session, June 29 to Sept. 4, 
Address St. CATHERINE’S HALL, 286 to 292 Washington Avenue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Holderness, N. H. 





Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. 13th —. Liberal Education, with Prepara- 
tion for College. French, Art and Music. 
Mrs. Jutia R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 37th year opens 
Sept. 26. Academical and College Preparatory Courses. 
Mrs. T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. Miss S. L. Tracy, A. M., Assoc. Pr. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Marshall’s English, French and German 


Boarding and Day School opens Sept. 26. Location one of the 

most desirable in the city. usic Department in charge of the 

ablest instructors. College oy ome yA and Finishing School. 
1408 North Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bryn Mawr College. 
10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
m, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses of 
study for the academic year, will be sent on application 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and College Pre- 


paratory School for Girls re-opens Sept. 26, 1895. Address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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The Misses Hebb’s English, French and German 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Girls re-opens 
September 24, 1895. Franklin Street, Wilmington, Del. 





School for Young Ladies. 

WEST END INSTITUTE.—Mrs. Capy and Miss Capy, Princi- 
pals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College 
Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 

56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss SARAH RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 
Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 


The Misses Bond’s School for Girls. 
Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Boarding pupils limited to ten. 
21 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 











Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


22d year. Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 

Courses. Music, Art and the Languages. Careful attention to 

morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
Norwalk, Conn. 








BOYS. 





Saint Paul’s School. 


A thorough preparation for College and Scientific Schools. 
Beautiful location. FREDERICK L. GAMAGE, Head Master. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 





Seley’s Home Boarding and Day School. 


Among the hills of Sussex. Tenth year begins Sept 12. Pre- 
pares for College. Send for circular. 
W. H. SEELEY, A. M., Principal, Deckertown, N. J. 





The Henry C. DeMille Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys. 


Opens Oct. 3, 1895. Primary, Intermediate, Juniorand Senior 
Departments. Catalogue gives full particulars. Address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Pompton, N. J. 





Lakewood Heights School. 
Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Re-opens September 26. JAMES W. Morey, Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 





Norwalk Military Institute. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 





Kentucky Military Institute. 


49th session begins Sept. 11, 1895, and closes June 13, 1896. 
Address Col. D. F. Boyp, Superintendent, 
Farmdale, near Frankfort, Ky. 





Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point, 
23d year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, Prin. 

Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pa. 


The Henry C. De Mille 


Preparatory Boarding School opens Oct. 1, 1895. An ideal loca- 
tion. Kindergarten. Gymnasium. Primary, Intermediate. 
Junior and Senior Departments. Send for catalogue. | 
Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE, Principal. 
Pompton, N. J. 








The Princeton Preparatory School 

Opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed to President Pat- 

ton, of Princeton College, or to J. B. Fine, Head Master. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Bordentown Military Institute. 


Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and Business. Music, 
U. S. Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. Rev. 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 

Bordentown, N. J., between New York and Philadelphia. 





Westminster School. 





Mr. CUSHING. Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y. 
The Cutler School. 
ARTHUR E. CUTLER. 28 East soth St. 





The Berkeley School. 
New York City. 





The Condon School. 
EDWARD B. Conpon. 743 Fifth Avenue. 


St. Paul’s School. 





Concord, N. H. 





Phillips Academy. 


Andover, Mass. 





Groton Academy. 
Groton, Mass. 





Powder Point School for Boys. 
F. B. KNapp, S.B. 
Duxbury, Mass. 





Williston Seminary. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New lab- 
oratories with electrical plant. Fall term opens mat 6, 1895. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton, Mass. 





Cascadilla School. 


Leading Fitting School for Cornell. Address C. V. PARSELL, 
A.M., Principal. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. 
E. R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 
' New Brunswick, N. J. 





Riverview Academy. 


U. S. Arm y officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


St. John’s Military School. 
Summer School and Resort. WM. VERBECK, President, C. C- 
HEaTH, Vice-President. Manlius, N.Y. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. ? 
JoHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
Kingston-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














PROFESSIONAL. 





Teachers College and Horace Mann School. 
Professional training for teachers of high grade; instruction 
for children from Kindergarten to ee. 
Morningside Heights, West 120th Street. 





Metropolitan College of Music. 


Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. DUDLEY BUCK, Pres.; ALBERT 
Ross Parsons, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Principal 
Vocal Dept. 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 





American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


(Lyceum School of Acting.) FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presi- 
dent. Classes begin monthly. Regular course now open to 
applicants. PERCY WEST, Business Manager. 

19 West 44th Street, New York, 
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THE CLEVELAND 
——Croe 


The purchaser is met on all sides when 
about to buy a cycle by many manu- 
facturers and dealers, declaring their cycle 
the best. We say nothing, but ask you 
to do us the favor of inspecting and 
trying our wheels. 


SIDNEY B. BOWMAN 


8th Ave., cor. 58th St. 


BOWMAN’S CYCLING ACADEMY 
BROADWAY & 534 ST. 








GINN & COPMPANY 
Forthcoming Books 


GIBBON’S MEMOIRS. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by OLIVER F. Emerson, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Philology in Cornell University. Atheneum Press Series. 

BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, VOL, I. Edited 
by ALBERT S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale University. 


A PLOT-BOOK OF SOIFE ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by GrorcE P. BAKER, Instructor 
in English in Harvard University. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON, Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by ALBERT F. BLAISDELL. 


A COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. By Atex. E. Frye, author of 
Frye’s Primary Geography. 


NEW VIRGIL. Edited by Professor JamMEs B. GREENOUGH and 
Professor G. L KITTREDGE of Harvard University. t2mo. Half 
morocco. Fully illustrated. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS: A Text-book for High Schools and 
Colleges. By AtFrrep P. Gacg, Instructor of Physics in the 
English High School, Boston. 


RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By Epwarp W. Hopkins, Professor of 
Sanskrit in Bryn Mawr College. Handbooks on the History of 
Religion Series. 

GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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()AK_ISLAND BEACH 


ON 


FIRE ISLAND INLET, L. I. _ 


The Summer Home 


Se ee ee 


OF 


University Extension 


pnsedi? nto ERR Raa 


Oak Island and Lagoon. 


Schools ot Art, Music, Languages, Physical 
Culture, etc. Evening Concerts. Courses by 
fifty of the leading University Extension 
Lecturers in the East. 


NO HEAT. NODUST. NO HAY FEVER 
SAILING. ROWING BLUE FISHING 
SURF BATHING. STILL WATER BATHING 


LESS THAN TWO HOURS FROM NEW YORK 


For Maps, Cottage Sites, Etc., address 


GILBERT ELLIOTT, Jr., Treasurer 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
For information concerning Schools 
Program, Extension Courses, etc., address 
Rev. JOHN D. LONG, Principal 
BABYLON, N. Y. 
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VOGUE 
A journal of fashion for intelligent gentlewomien 
“and gentlemen. Illustrated. $4.00. a year. “All 


first-class newsdealers, ’;\ 10 cents a copy. 
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PUBLISHED, 220 FOURTH AVENUE 
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